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Editorial 




by Tessa Mackenzie 



The Pacific Ocean, sometimes peaceful as its name, 

^ Tcss^ ^fstckcnzjc 

sometimes wild and unruly, and never far from us, is the 

element that both separates and draws together the Tessa Macken^e ts presently 
theological educators of Oceania. It draws us together 

as a dominant feature of our island cultures, but the vast . ^ service she has voluntarily 
distances between our island nations and expensive air- granted over the last fourteen 
travel separate us. The Biennial Seminar and Council SPATS. 

meeting of SPATS is, therefore, a very important st. John the Bapiist 
opportunity for representatives from the various Theological College in the 
theological schools in the region to come together. A Diocese of Polynesia, Suva, 
brief description of the Council, which had the theme 
'"Enhancing Theological Education in Oceania’’, and 
which was held in April this year is included in this Journal, 
as is the keynote address which was delivered by Dr. 

Michael Gilligan, President of the Henry Luce Foundation 
in U.S.A. which inspired the whole weeklong assembly. 


With the on-going Contextual Theology project of SPATS 
continuing with regional seminars, a paper from the 
Kiribati Contextual Theology sub-regional workshop is 
included in this issue of the Journal. Dr. Michael Press, 
on the staff of the Pacific Theological College in Suva, 
offers an analysis of some of the current Christology of 
regional theologians and a timely reminder that the Gospel 
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must challenge culture. He gives some christological insights, which 
may be helpful to us as we struggle with the relationship between 
Biblical texts and our contexts in Oceania. 

Kelly Johnson-Hill views the impact of the new Christian religious 
movements in the Pacific from a different perspective and challenges 
both Manfred Ernst and Kevin Barr. 

Biotechnology is a subject which has not received the attention of 
Oceania theologians that is due to it. It is not something far removed 
from our islands but is already impacting on the lives of people in the 
region. Sioeli Kavafolau attempts to address from a Tongan perspective 
the ethical implications of the technological advances in bioengineering. 

The theological schools need to continue and redouble their efforts to 
equip ministers for the churches who can provide adequate and relevant 
support for Oceanic peoples as we face an ever-changing globalized 
world. Searching for ways to enhance theological education and to 
measure the performances of the schools is the challenge that SPATS 
takes, up for the next few years. 
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Pacific Theological Educators 
gather in Tonga 


Roasted suckling pigs, crayfish, assorted seafoods, yams and tropical 
fruits, all in abundance, were among the delicious dishes on the buffet 
dinner table every evening of the weeklong Council meeting of the 
South Pacific Association of Theological Schools - SPATS - held in 
the Kingdom of Tonga 1-8 April 2004. Forty Pacific theologians and 
theological educators enjoyed the sumptuous hospitality of Sia-atoutai 
Theolotical College of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga (Methodist 
Church in Tonga). Not only good food, but also beautiful surroundings 
and a well appointed meeting hall contributed to the overall success of 
the 2004 Biennial Council which had as its theme ''Enhancing Quality 
Theological Education in Oceania’’. 

The participants came from most of the twenty-five SPATS member 
schools in the small pacific island nations, which are scattered across 
90,000 sq km of the South Pacific Ocean. Some of these schools are 
very isolated, such as Tangintebu Theological College in Kiribati, and 
they range in size from a handful of students to large institutions such 
as Sia’atoutai with over 300 students. SPATS provides a much-needed 
link with its regular council meetings. 

In line with the theme "Enhancing Quality Education in Oceania”, a 
seminar on accreditation was included within the seven day council 
meeting. Dr. Michael Gilligan, President of the Henry Luce Foundation 
in the United States, was guest leader for the seminar and keynote 
speaker for the Council. His wisdom gained through years of 
experience with the Association of Theological Schools in the United 
States and Canada which involved him in visits to 175 theological schools 
in North America, and as academic dean of a seminary, provided 
valuable insights into the challenges facing theological education and 
the need to ensure quality and relevance in the 2P* century. He gave 
guidance to respond to the realities of the rapid changes and the new 
problems confronting Christianity, he outlined six core values, and 
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advised on new ways to understand and enrich evaluation. There 
followed a thorough and constructive daylong discussion on the whole 
process and intended outcomes of the accreditation procedures of 
SPATS. Also in the council programme was consideration and fine- 
tuning of projects to be included in the profile of SPATS operations 
for the next five years. 

There was time during the week to admire Tongan singing, dancing 
and oratory with which the staff and those students who remained on 
campus to assist with hosting SPATS entertained the delegates during 
evening meals and in a concert on the Friday evening. The Queen of 
Tonga, who actively supports Sia’atoutai Theological College, graced 
the Council with her presence at a lunch and at worship on the Sunday 
evening. One afternoon a bus tour took delegates around the island of 
Tongatapu to see the historical sites, the natural phenomenon of the 
famous blowholes, and the craftsmanship of the Chapel at the Church 
Boys’ school, which is the cradle for many present day Tongan 
theologians. 

The constmctive discussions during meeting sessions, the warm sharing 
in informal conversations between sessions and sometimes late into 
the evening, together with the sharing of information about each of 
the schools all will contribute towards the goal of ^"Enhancing Quality 
Theological Education in Oceania” which is the theme for the ensuing 
months and years. 


1 
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OPENING ADDRESS 


to The South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools 2004 Council 

bj Dn Michael Gilligan 



2004 Council Theme: 'Enhancing Quality 
Theological Education 
in Oceania 

Introductory Remarks 

It is my great honor to address this 2004 SPATS Council 
on the theme chosen by your Executive Committee, 
“Enhancing Quality Theological Education in Oceania.” 
When I received this invitation from the SPATS President, 
Rev Tuikilakila Waqairatu, and SPATS General Secretary, 
Rev. Tevita Nawadra Banivanua, I must admit that I had 
two immediate reactions: a profound gratitude for the 
opportunity to meet colleagues who are committed to 
strengthening the preparation of leaders for the Church, 
and a sense of humility that you would welcome a 
newcomer, who knows very little about your region, to 
this setting where you know so much and care so deeply. 

This week has marked my first visit to your beautiful 'liquid 
continent,” and my initial senses of gratitude and humility 
have been only confirmed. Although my experience in 
your context is just beginning, for the past two decades, I 


Dr, Michael Gilligan 

Michael Gilligan is 'President 
of The Heniy Tace Foundation, 
succeeding John W. Cook upon 
his retirement, January 1, 

2003. Established in 1936 by 
Heniy R. Luce, co founder and 
editor-in-chief of Time 
maga^ne, the Luce Foundation 
today includes grant-making 
programs that support higher 
education, American art, 
environment, theology, women in 
science and engineering, and 
understanding of Asia. 

Since 1998, Dr. Gilligan has 
directed the Luce Foundation's 
Theology Program, which seeks 
to enhance the role of religion in 
American life through 
theological education, scholarship 
and leadership development. 
Before coming to the foundation. 
Dr. GilBgan served as Director 
of Accreditation and 
Leadership Education for the 
Association of Theological 
Schools in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Earner, Dr, GilHgan was 
A.cademtc Dean and Professor 
of English at Pontifical College 
Josephinumt a Poman Catholic 
seminary in Columbus, Ohio; 
andfor ten years worked in the 
schools of the Catholic Diocese 
of Columbus, as a teacher, 
academic dean, principal, and 
assistant superintendent. As a 
dean, he was acHve in the 
Higher Education Council of 
Columbus, promoting 
collaboration among the 
consortium's member- 
institutions and stronger ties 
with secondary education. He 
led institutional efforts of 
planning and evaluation, and 
implemented transitional 
programs for under-served 
constituents, a new first-year 
program, writing across the 
curriculum, and a college-wide 
protocol for assessment of 
outcomes. 


have been very much involved in graduate theological 
education in North America. It was my particular privilege 
to work with the Association of Theological Schools in 
the United States and Canada (the ATS) when that sister 
association re-developed and implemented its standards 
of accreditation, and in the course of that work I visited 
some 175 of the North American seminaries and divinity 
schools. Today I will speak from my context, offering 
some insights from my experiences as the academic dean 
of a seminary, and accreditation staff-member, and a 
foundation officer supervising a grant-making program 
in theology. But I must acknowledge that there is much 
that I cannot address that is specific to your context. The 
greatest joy of this event for me is the invitation to listen 
and to learn, and in this morning’s address I will try to 
focus on listening and learning as principal tasks in the 
accreditation of theological education. Please excuse the 
limitations of my experience; I am honored by your tmst 
in me, and look forward to the exchange of ideas and 
hopes that the next days will allow. 


Michael GilHgan received the 
BA. from Duke University, 
andMA and Ph,D, (in 
rhetoric and literature) from the 
University of XArginia, Today 
he serves on the boards of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic, the 
General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church, A 
Christian Ministry in the 
National Parks, The Living 
Pulpit, and the United Board 
for Christian Higher Education 
in Aia, 



Finally, I bring greetings to you from my colleagues at the 
Henry Luce Foundation in New York, and from the 
community of theological education in North America. 
They send best wishes for the success of this biennial 
assembly, and they look forward to learning more about 
your ministry, as well. 

Why does theological education matter? 


At the outset of this conference, we would do well to ask 
this question and to remind ourselves of the great 
importance of this work. A number of years ago, Df. 
David Tiede, president of Luther Seminary in Minnesota, 
embarked on a major campaign to strengthen his seminary’s 
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financial resources and to renew its ties to local churches. As he planned 
this campaign, he conducted a series of interviews and listening sessions 
with the seminary’s faculty, trustees, students, and graduates, and also 
with leaders of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, with 
pastors across the country, and with lay members of congregations. In 
every session, he asked the same question: Who depends on Luther 
Seminary to do its work well? Generally, he heard responses on the 
importance of the seminary’s work for its graduates and the churches 
they would serve. Sometimes there were very vivid images from 
people’s experience with pastors who had been trained at the seminary: 
who has prayed at the bedside of a dying parent, or counseled a married 
couple in distress, or accompanied a teenager in the journey toward an 
adult faith. But midway through his campaign. Dr. Tiede heard for the 
first time the answer that had been in his heart all along: “God is counting 
on Luther Seminary to do His work well in this world.” 

Theological education matters, simply and profoundly, because the 
mission of Christ and His church matters today and always in our 
world. Theological education matters because the church needs good 
leaders to carry out its mission, and because theological schools remain 
one of the principal, though not only, sources of training for those 
leaders. We depend on theological colleges not only to train our formal 
leaders but also to serve the needs of individual believers across our 
life spans. We are a people in need of ongoing formation in our faith, 
ongoing learning, and we turn to theological education for scholarship 
and support as we wresde with questions and seek understanding. 

Reminded of the importance of the work entrusted to us, we must 
keep several additional questions in mind: What is changing? What is 
enduring? And what is urgent? 

Theological colleges, like all institutions, must attend to changes in their 
environment. We are particularly affected by change.s in the religious 
environment. The changing composition of our local churches, 
neighborhoods, cities and nations is well documented. New movements 
attract new members and some congregations face competition and 
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decline. We also recognize the increased impact of a religiously plural 
world, where Christians, Jews, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, and people 
of other faiths share a single community, both globally and locally 

Changes in both the global and local economies clearly have a significant 
impact on the work of our colleges as well, both in the resources 
available to us and in the issues that our graduates must address with 
theological acumen and pastoral sensitivity. Leaders of theological 
colleges are familiar with the unequal distribution of the world’s goods, 
as they struggle to maintain their campuses, pay their faculties, support 
their students, and improve their libraries in the same cities where sports 
arenas flourish and tourist accommodations offer endless luxury. In 
their efforts to increase the material resources to support the mission 
of their theological colleges, principals and teachers have a lens on the 
larger consequences of shifts in the economy, particularly the effects of 
economic disparities on the poorest of our neighbors. The graduates 
of theological schools must understand the effects of the economy on 
the individuals, families and communities they seek to serve. Schools 
must stress to their graduates that their ministry, linked to Christ’s, is to 
bring good news to the poor as they advocate for justice. 

In every part of the world, theological colleges are grappling with 
issues of expanded access and participation . Once the province of 
young men with excellent preparation from religious high schools or 
Sunday school programs, theological colleges today welcome men and 
women across the life span, often beginning second careers and bringing 
extended families with them to college. To serve this expanded 
population, schools must reconsider their schedules, reconfigure their 
campuses, and reduce barriers to participation. 

Most visible and most rapid, perhaps, of the changes is the role of 
tech n olo g y. In the past two decades, advances in technology have 
revolutionized the means and capacity of our communications, drawing 
researchers from around the globe into single communities of 
scholarship and conversation. Theological colleges seek ways to engage 
this technology to further their missions: linking their libraries, connecting 
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faculty from widespread institutions, offering extension and distance¬ 
learning courses by new means. For theological colleges (and the 
associations that accredit them), these changes in technology raise major 
issues of quality and assessment, and they challenge already stretched 
financial resources. 

Amid so many changes, we must ask: what remains constant? At the 
center of theological education are the eternal attributes of God, our 
well-spring and our hope: Truth, Love, Justice, and Mercy. Theology, 
as a science, promises knowledge of God. The enduring task of our 
theological colleges, then, is to instill in our graduates the skills and 
experiences (knowledge of the tradition and of our sacred texts, 
exegesis, preaching, liturgies, counseling, teaching that will lead others 
to knowledge of God and to authentic, transformative encounters 
with the Risen Christ. 

In a world scarred by poverty and injustice, by terrorism, religious 
strife and international conflict, the task of theological education is urgent. 
This is a moment when leadership of theological colleges is quite 
desperately needed, to bring what is enduring in our faith and mission 
to a constantly changing, dynamic but endangered world. 

How do we pursue quality in theological education? 

Embedded in the theme of this council, ""enhancing quality,” are two 
critical assumptions: (1) that our institutions and practices of theological 
education are marked already by multiple forms of distinction; and (2) 
that the quality of theological education in all of our institutions must 
and can be improved. For a long time, accreditation in higher education 
focused only on minimum standards of quality, but across all forms 
of college and university education one hears a demand for something 
more: increasingly, schools are held accountable for the effectiveness 
of their outcomes, not just the quality of their inputs. The communities 
who support our work expect from us the consistent pursuit of 
excellence in the components of our programs and in the ministries of 
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our graduates: intellectual rigor, continuous learning, widespread 
knowledge. 

While this language is common in higher education today, we cannot 
limit the pursuit of quality in theological education to secular standards 
or the expectations of the market-place. In theological colleges, we 
measure quality by other indicators. Among those indicators, four 
deserve our attention: 

(1) Being faithful to our calling : rooted in Christ, we respond 
to His call. In all of our work, we imitate the Lord’s 
model of servant-leadership, and in all of the practices of 
our colleges, we pursue the hallmarks of the ministry of 
Christ: justice, forgiveness, and reconciliation; 

(2) Se eking excellence as a response to God’s generosity : from 
the Gospel parable of the talents, we know that God is 
overwhelmingly generous and that much is expected of 
us. We cannot bury our talents, and settling for mediocrity 
in theological education is unfaithful to our calling. 
Although we often feel challenged by the scarcity of 
resources, we are called to be stewards of the abundance 
of God’s creation. 

(3) . Responding to context: at the center of our faith is the 

mystery of the Incarnation. As Christ took on our 
condition, we anticipate that we will find Him present in 
the diversity of our communities, and particularly ''in the 
least of them.” Part of the genius of the Christian 
movement over the centuries has been its embrace of 
cultures: we have sinned when Christian missionaries have 
dominated and ignored, and been most faithful when we 
sought the Incarnate Lord in communities to whom we 
preached His Gospel. Recent developments in contextual 
theology are continuous with the best of our ttradition, 
not just a passing educational fad. 

(4) Re aching out to new realities : in the Great Commission, 
we hear Christ’s call out to ALL the world, with its changing 
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demographics and new technologies. In embracing the other, we 
celebrate our unity in one family, and we acknowledge our own ongoing 
need of conversion, ur hope of transformation and renewal. 

In forming this association of theological colleges, you have voluntarily 
banded together to set hi^ standards for the education that you provide, 
to hold each institution accountable for the implementation of those 
standards and to offer a definition of quality that allows the achievement 
of your graduates to be publicly recognized and understood. But 
much more than those goals, you have recognized that as an association 
you share a vocation, and you have committed yourselves to mutual 
encouragement for the glory of the God you joyfully serve. 


What are some of the specific challenges to 
theological education in our day? 

In a recent issue of the journal. Foreign Po^qi, Professor R. Scott Appleby, 
an American church historian who directs the Kroc Institute for 
International Peace Studies at the University of Notre Dame, offered a 
somewhat playfully structured but seriously considered memorandum 
to the College of Cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church, with 
guidance for their selection of the next pope, Appleby insists that the 
Church “must vigorously address three related and pressing challenges 
that threaten the vitality and relevance of Christianity.”* 

Let me quote from Appleby’s summary of the three challenges: 

“First, [is] a new and aggressive secularization, borne into the heart of 
modem societies by the dynamics of globalization. In traditional as 
well as developed societies, increasing materialism opens the way to a 
form of secularism that is indifferent or hostile to religious fai^. A 
second critical development bearing directiy upon Catholicism’s future 
is the fierce internal conflict for the soul of Islam, the great world 
religion that is both the Church’s main rival for adherents and its potential 
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ally against a purely materialistic concept of human development. And 
finally, the advent of genetic engineering and related forms of 
biotechnology underscores the need to upgrade dramatically [Christian] 
education and expertise in the sciences and bioethics.”^ 

Drawing from Appleby's article, I would suggest that Christian 
theological education, both Protestant and Catholic, will face the same 
challenges as the next pope: 

(1) Christian churches and the theological colleges they support 

must resist the materialist and colonialist dimensions of 
globalization. According to the principles outlined above, 
theological colleges must uphold the distinctive giftedness 
of cultures, the integrity of human life, and the fundamental 
necessity of human rights, against forces of secularism. 
Unfortunately, the term has become equated 

only with the dominance of multi-national corporations 
and practices of cultural imperialism. Theological colleges 

' may be able to offer an alternative paradigm, a positive 
interpretation of globalization, responding to new 
possibilities of global connectedness and exchange for the 
building up of the oikoumene^ the whole household of God. 

(2) Christian theological colleges primarily prepare candidates 
for leadership within specific traditions, but also have a 
distinct capacity, as well, to speak to questions of interfaith 
understanding. Professor Diana Eck from Harvard 
University has written, ^‘how do we handle religious 
difference in a world where there is so much of it, and in 
which it has become so troublesome? It is a question for 
those of us who seek bridges of understanding between 
people of different faiths. And it is a questions for all of 
us who are Christians as we seek to understand and live 
with one another, creating Christian community with 
people with whom we differ, sometimes deeply ... Is the 
well-being of all people of faith of concern to us? Are all 
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of US co-citizens in this land, or not?” As Appleby has 
noted, there is a specific need to learn about Islam, but the 
graduates of our theological colleges must understand all 
world religions much better than they have in the past if 
they are to exercise effective Christian leadership in a 
religiously, culturally plural world. 

(3) Regarding the dialogue with modem science in every part 
of the world the curriculum of the theological college is 
already over-crowded, and professors of every discipline 
(pastoral studies, Bible, history, theology and ethics, and 
more) argue that their areas are inadequately represented 
in students’ programs. Acknowledging these tensions, I 
would echo Appleby’s concern, that the theological 
curriculum must take serious account of modem science(s) 
and arts, in order to prepare pastors for the work that lies 
ahead of them. For centuries, the Church was seen as the 
center of learning, but in our day other institutions rival 
that historic claim and the role of the Church is at risk of 
being marginalized. In every community, large and small, 
the graduates of our colleges are still asked to exercise 
genuine, far-sighted intellectual leadership. If the Church 
is to have a credible voice in complex social questions 
(health care, immigration, environment, public education), 
then we must seek ways to partner with other educational 
institutions and disciplines to assure adequate grounding 
in these fields of knowledge for our students. 

How do we determine educational quality 
in the 2V^ century? 

At the beginning of tomorrow’s seminar on accreditation, I have been 
asked to speak about the Quality and Accreditation project of the 
North American ATS. Before concluding this morning, though, please 
allow me to give you a glimpse of those remarks, because they are in a 
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sense the systemic or practical application of some of the larger issues 
I have addressed in the last hour. 

As we seek to enhance the quality of theological education, the standards 
of accreditation call us to attend to every area of a college’s life and 
work. If our colleges are to thrive in the 21"^ century, I believe that we 
will have to approach these enduring questions in somewhat new ways: 

(1) The centerpiece of accreditation is the definition of a 
school’s mission, and the development of strategies of 
planning and evaluation to assure the accomplishment of 
that mission. In our day, the critical task of setting the 
mission and assessing its achievement cannot be conducted 
by the faculty in isolation. This work requires broad 
partnership, most importantly with the sponsoring church- 
bodies and with the congregations and other institutions 
that our graduates serve. 

(2) Every school’s principal task is “scholarship,” but 
sometimes we have focused narrowly on formal activities 
of research. Today we must understand that the activities 
of scholarship - learning, teaching, and research — are fully 
integrated and inter-connected, and can be richly 
undertaken in collaboration with others outside our 
schools. Our schools are best when our teachers are models 
of continuous learning — learning from their students, as 
well as teaching them - and when our students have 
opportunities for active engagement through service¬ 
learning and field education, well integrated into their 
campus-based inquiry. 

(3) Like other professional schools in our time, the theological 
college has a responsibility not only to convey information, 
but even more to embrace formation as its constitutive 
activity. Our students are formed not only in the classroom. 
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but by the community they inhabit, the worship that they 
share, the mentoring they receive, and the ^"habits of the 
heart” that they develop. The villages of the Sia’atoutai 
Theological College provide an excellent example of this 
formative task. 

(4) Even with the best stewardship of resources (human, 
financial, and physical), our colleges are challenged by 
increasing costs and new demands. The churches—^for 
the past century, the principal source of funding for 
theological colleges—cannot carry this burden alone, and 
we must seek new forms of partnership to accomplish 
our mission, without compromising the quality of our 
programs or offering unjust wages to those who provide 
them. 

(5) Finally, we must examine our practices of governance 
around the question, "'Who owns the theological college?” 
Faithful to their specific calling in the church’s larger mission, 
theological schools must build bonds of trust by careful 
articulation of their understanding of authority, arid must 
offer to students models of effective servant-leadership 
that they can draw upon in their life-times of ministry. 

Conclusion 

The late Henri Nouwen, the Dutch spiritual writer, defined ministers 
"women and men without power, who walk in the name of the Lord, 
and often encounter Him when they least expect.” We believe that the 
call to ministry comes from God, not from us, and that the very special 
task of theological colleges is to assist our students to hear God’s call 
and to respond with integrity and enthusiasm. We understand "Quality” 
in theological education, then, as something quite different from 
management practices and business jargon of Total Quality 
Management. The leadership of theological colleges and the work of 
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accreditation are practices of "'holy listening,” discerning the voice of 
God in the signs of the times and in the communities we seek to serve. 
As we prepare students for leadership in an ever-changing world, let’s 
invite them, too, to active roles of "holy listening.” 

Amid changes and strife, we mi^t well view this as a dark and threatening 
time for theological colleges. Such a response has many precedents in 
the Scriptures, particularly (as we draw close to Easter) in the image of 
the disciples after the crucifixion of Jesus, huddled fearfully in a dark 
and isolated room. But the "divine comedy” of the Gospels invites us 
to leave those dark and isolated rooms, and to live in the light of 
Easter. The Lord lives and moves around us, inviting us to daily 
encounters, calling us to share His mighty work. 

Thank you for your patient listening. I look forward to our conversations. 
May God bless your hopes and your endeavors. 


Notes 

1. R. Scott Appleby, “Memo to the President”, Foreign Policy, January/ 
February 2004; 58. 

2. Appleby, 58 
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Christ and the Kingdom of God 
in Oceania 

bj Michael Press 

Twenty years ago the Melanesian theologian Joe Gaqurae 
stated that Jesus Christ is still a foreigner in Melanesia.^ 
Many of the missionaries used the dualistic language of 
darkness and light in condemning the pre-christian culture 
as sin. Nevertheless, Christianity was accepted in Oceania 
on their own terms of social and cultural norms. The 
process of inculturation was not without difficulties. The 
dualistic language of Ae missionaries became part of the 
Pacific Christian identity. In Fiji, for instance, it was used 
to justify the claim for a Christian State in contrast to 
paganism: “without Christianity, we would still be 
practicising cannibalism.”^ In other places Jesus Christ 
remained the ancestor of the white man: “The reason why 
white people are very clever and rich is that Jesus, their 
ancestor, was the cleverest person who had ever lived on 
this planet.”^ In quoting this statement Gaqurae calls for 
an apologetic theology of a Melanesian Christ out of 
pastoral rather than intellectual concern. This certainly 
echoes the situation of other contextual christologies, for 
instance, in the African and Asian context, which arose 
from a deeply local experience of the presence of Jesus 
Christ in the cultural backgrounds of the people."^ These 
local christologies are expressed primarily in symbols, 
hymns and stories, which follow inductive, experimental 
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and pastoral practices rather than a deductive academic theology in its 
search for norms and consistency. 

In recent times Oceania has seen some efforts to develop a theological 
framework for a Pacific Chris tology This proves that a contextual 
christology cannot cease the effort of a critical evaluation of christological 
symbols. Gaqurae uses for instance the universal perspective of 
incarnation and Matt 25:40 in his claim for a Melanesian Christ and of 
a church deeply incarnated in the culture.^ But this church will still be 
connected to the worldwide story of Christianity. If any christology 
expresses the coming of God into the world, this coming has a deep 
impact on all cultural agendas, symbols and religious legitimation of 
social contexts. 

I see the task of an ecumenical theology today as a critical reflection on 
the contextual images, symbols and concepts of Christ in the light of 
the basic motives of the Bible. The New Testament Christology, being 
itself contextual in the conceptual framework of the Jewish-Hellenistic 
theology, has, in my view, one preference to all later christologies: It is 
the first attempt to understand and interpret the event of the coming 
of Christ in a way which is still very open to be applied to different 
situations and agendas. The later development of the christological 
dogma in the Early Church brought not only a clarification of main 
biblical arguments but also a restriction and limitation, for instance, in 
the focus on the synthesis of divinity and humanity in the person of 
Jesus. In regards to the images of Christ in Oceania it seems to be 
more appropriate to return to these basic axioms rather than to use the 
derived language of the christological dogma. Compared to the later 
doctrine, the New Testament shows a remarkable plurality of 
christologies, which nevertheless can be traced back to certain axioms 
or basic motives. Once identified in the process of biblical interpretation, 
those axioms can serve as guidelines, not to restrict the creation of 
contextual christologies but rather to encourage their formulation in an 
ecumenical responsibility for the whole church. Luckily, such attempts 
of christologies in Oceania have been undertaken by Pacific Islanders 
themselves. 
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One of the most thoughtful expressions of biblical christology, the 
pmlogue of John, points out the two sides of contextuality: "'The true 
light, which enlightens everyone, was coming into the world.. .yet the 
world did not know him.. .but to all who received him, who believed 
in his name, he gave power to become children of God.’’ Qohn 1: 9- 
12 NRSV). As children of God, we can tell stories of our experiences 
with Jesus Christ in our context. But at the same time we have already 
restructured our whole worldview realizing that we are ourselves 
reinterpreted by God. The coming of God in Jesus Christ does not 
only shape and inform our cultural contexts, it also changes them in 
denouncing those elements which stand against God’s reconciling love. 
In Christ God’s word became human, hence a christology in context 
can never assume dehumanizing and oppressive attitudes and regimes 
which can be found also in the dualistic language of condemnation as 
in attempts to eliminate those aspects of christology which stand over 
and against a culture. In the language of the christological dogma: The 
Word of God remains God when it becomes human. 

In this article I will briefly discuss the two Melanesian christologies of 
Elliot G. Joi and Ilaitia S. Tuwere and then identify some of the basic 
motives of a biblical christology which could help in the search for a 
Pacific understanding of Jesus Christ today. 


Symbols of Christ's Presence in the Pacific 

Gaqurae’s statement that Christ in the Pacific is a foreigner hardly applies 
to the deep felt joy of singing hymns such as "All to Jesus I surrender” 
or "Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine” in the respective Pacific languages. 
Those hymns express an image of Jesus as the personal saviour taught 
by evangelical missionaries 150 or 100 years ago, but enriched by a 
contextual infusion. The same can be said of some of the images of 
Christ which no longer duplicate the nineteenth century white, blue¬ 
eyed, bearded Jesus of Victorian England.^ Jesus Christ is certainly 
present all over Oceania. When students at the Pacific Theological 
College were asked to write about the most important symbol of the 
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presence of Christ in their culture/ they identified the following modes 
(in order of frequency): the tribal chief (4); the land (2); the ancestors 
(2); the creation or specific powerful parts of the creation (2); the 
sacraments (1); rituals such as the exchange of Ha'a (shell money) at the 
occasion of marriage or peace making in the Solomons (1); traditional 
healing (1); symbols of community such as the canoe or the pillar of 
the community house (1); feasts and celebrations (1). These images of 
Christ can serve us for formulating the thesis that Oceanian symbols 
of Christ express primarily social relationships of belonging and a 
communal identity 

We can prove this thesis with the examples of the ancestor and the 
chief 

Ancestors play a major role in traditional Pacific societies. They mediate 
divine blessings of fertility and health, protect the community” against 
evil spirits and safeguard the values of social life. Their intervention 
brings about the fullness of life expressed in productivity and prosperity. 
The ancestors are regarded as the spirits of die deceased who continue 
to exert power, mana^ and influence on their living kin. They were present 
in skulls or skeletons and pig sacrifices were offered to them, but they 
were not worshipped as gods. There are certainly similarities between 
ancestor belief and Christianity^, but the question is: Is Christ to be 
interpreted as an ancestor? 

This claim is. strongly made by Elliot G. Joi, a pastor of the United 
Church of the Solomon Islands.^ His contextual starting point is the 
powerlessness and foreignness of Jesus and God to the people of 
New Georgia on the one hand, and the very lively and powerful ancestor 
belief on the other side. The Christian God is too transcendent and 
remote from the everyday struggle for survival in a world where people 
are exposed to the dangerous influence of spirits, which control life 
and death. Spirits show their power in providing good harvest, healings, 
important messages through dreams and protection. This power can 
be experienced and grants hope for a union with the ancestors in the 
eternal life. 
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Conversion to Christianity has shifted the allegiance to a new God and 
accommodates the ancestral belief in a Christian framework. Influential 
spirit cults such as Etoism seem to have been successful in offering an 
indigenous experimental interpretation of the Christian God in terms 
of ancestor belief The leaders of those movements were regarded 
as saviours and representatives of Christ.^^ In the Solomon Islands 
Christianity, ecstatic experiences and healings were regarded as proof 
of the presence of Christ.Since the Christian priest or minister has 
partly taken over the role of the ancestors in providing mana through 
blessings and rituals he is honoured as a holy man with divine power. 
What may have been a necessary step in mission has sometimes led to 
a very un-evangelical submission to and an abuse of power by the 
minister.^^ 

That led Joi to the conclusion that not the pastor, but Christ has to be 
interpreted in terms of an ancestor. He emphasizes that ""if Christ is to 
be meaningful to them he has to be presented in the form that people 
will see in the same way as they understood the activities of their 
ancestors”.^"^ In terms of the christological dogma: If incarnation means 
that God inculumies h^iiself in human societies then he must be present 
also in die ancestor belief, but if it means that God himself became a 
human person, then this notion has to be abandoned. A spirit cannot 
become a human, but a human can live on as a spirit. 

The obvious problem of this claim is that the belief system of the 
community sets the standards for its acceptance of Christ, neglecting 
that Christ came to save from the resistance against God. The context 
determines the text of christology and is no longer congruent with the 
gospel. The similarity between the ancestor belief and christology lies 
in the perception that humans are not masters of their own affairs and 
that they are exposed to spiritual powers and diverging forces from 
climate, natural catastrophes to social changes. The quest for a superior 
power is a christological quest, but this should not be achieved at the 
cost of making Christ just another intervening ancestor. 

Joi can identify Christ as ancestor only through reinterpretations and 
misunderstandings such as of salvation as abundance of life, wholeness 
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and success, and of ecstatic experiences as signs of the spirit.The 
similarity between the biblical and the ancesterial view of salvation lies 
in the corporate perspective, but salvation in ihe New Testament through 
incorporation into the community with Christ does not promise success 
and well-being in this life, often quite the contrary. 

Paul emphasizes the differentiation of the spirits: In ICor 12:4-11 the 
ecstatic and sensual experiences of the spirit are judged according to 
gifts of knowledge, wisdom and faith in proclaiming Christ as Lord. 
The presence of Christ according to Paul is visible at the cross (e.g. 1 
Cor 2 and 2 Cor 5). The power of God is revealed in its contrary, the 
obvious powerlessness at the cross. This turns our concepts of power 
upside down. 

The mana of the ancestors is an accumulative entity, which can be seen 
in fertility, abundance and prosperity, while the Christ at the cross displays 
the image of loss and death. The Holy Spirit does not add anything to 
human force; he brings a new corporate perspective of dying with and 
rising in Christ (Rom 6:5, John 3:3). 

Ancestor belief and Christology express the identity and cohesion of 
the community in the perspective of power, which can overcome all 
other threatening forces and spirits. The difference is that Christ's 
presence in the Holy Spirit does not add something to natural forces, 
but leads into a new world orientation, and this is rather different from 
the protections and blessings of the ancestors. It can be found where 
there is no success and no fertility and well-being. According to the 
gospel, the least and weakest and poorest will be closest to Christ. The 
calling on the name of Jesus does not provide blessings or damnations 
but draws the believer into a community, which shares the destiny of 
Christ, to take up one's cross in order to gain a new life in becoming a 
neighbour to those who need our help. 

The traditional position of the chief is linked to the ancestors. The chief 
is a human mediator of divine blessings to the community.^^ He 
represents and controls the social order and cares for the well-being of 
the community. As he is bestowed with authority through mana, the life 
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or death of the community lies in his hands. The missionaries used to 
support this authority of the chief, partly because of their conviction 
of a separation between church and "'state”, partly because they benefited 
from the chiefs as mediators of conversion and custodians of the new 
Christian law. In many Pacific societies the chief is still a solemn 
representative of the community.^^ He often keeps sacred knowledge 
of the land, offers counsel, bestows blessings, settles disputes and cares 
for harmony among his group. In this he transfers the powers of the 
ancestors to the community. Ideally, the chief is the custodian and servant 
of the community, which is reciprocated with respect and obedience. 
The chiefly office emphasizes the communal aspects of unity, harmony 
and prosperity. 

The installation ceremony of a new chief conveys to the community 
that the gods enter the chief and he is bestowed with spiritual power 
for the well-being of the community and the fertility of the vanuaP 
Until today the churches have played a prominent role in the installation 
of a chief Thus the view has endured that the chief is not only elected 
by God but represents the Lord Christ and brings about the well¬ 
being of the community.^® 

The chiefly authority and office has seen great changes in the last hundred 
years. For instance, in Fiji the chiefly system was restructured by the 
colonial administration for the organization of land-ownership.^^ The 
newly created "Great Council of Chiefs” became a cornerstone of 
colonial hierarchical authority and cemented a shift of balance from 
local to regional chiefs, especially of the eastern provinces of Fiji. History 
shows that the chiefs have pursued their vested interests to preserve 
their power in the conflicts between native Fijians and Indo-Fijians. 
Today their traditional authority is challenged through the legal authority 
of constitutions and democratic elections. The example of Fiji proves 
that the status of chiefs results from political and economic developments. 
The greatest changes occurred through the economic impact of money 
and the related shift from extended to nuclear families.^ The demand 
for cash has not only changed the communal system towards individual 
landownership and caused new authorities of employment relations. It 
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has also made the chief's authority over the land a key factor of individual 
economic achievement. Many chiefs profited from land sales and 
became entrepreneurs themselves.^ 

Taking into account those changes it seems questionable that the chief 
can maintain the role of a caretaker for the unity and well-being of the 
community. If he no longer represents the belonging together and to 
God but rather follows his own interests, then the chief is challenged 
by the words of Jesus that a ruler must be a servant and ''slave of all” 
(Mark 10: 43:^. Moreover, the post-resurrection claim that Jesus Christ 
is the Lord and rules with God's authority transforms the tribal 
perspective into a universal one and makes all authorities on earth subject 
to his power (e.g. ICor 15: 24^.^"^ 

According to Tuwere the modern legal authority leaves little space for 
the traditional authority of the chiefs. The crucified Christ denies the 
cheap interpretation of the holiness of the chief "used to prevent 
impoverished and oppressed people from seeking to expose and to 
combat the roots of their misery.”^^ Pointing at the abuse of chiefly 
power Tuwere calls for a sharp distinction between church and vanua 
represented in the chiefs: The costly reality of the cross and the "new 
mana” of the servant Christ denounces false identifications of holiness. 

Ongoing social changes have made the claim tihat the chief represents 
Christ an outdated ideology. However, there is some truth in this claim 
from a christological perspective. If the chief acts as Christian custodian 
and servant for his community, he can bring about the image of Christ 
for them as Paul claimed in his mission to the Corinthians (2Cor 2:15; 
4:10f). I will show below that this claim of the chief to be an image of 
Christ may not be interpreted in terms of representation, but rather as 
a relationship to the coming kingdom of God. This leads to the 
traditional Pacific concept of the community belonging to the land, 
which we will now briefly discuss. 

Tuwere's theology of the vanua is to be appreciated as the result of 
many active years as a theologian and church leader in Fiji. The Fijian 
concept of vanucF^ views the land from the perspective of the 
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community that lives in it and from it. The vanua is not only the ""mother 
earth” which provides the basic needs of life, but it stands for the 
people in their social organization. ""Quite often the entire social stmcture 
from the bottom to the top of the hierarchy is the making of what we 
call vanmr’^^ Thus the provides not only the basis of life in supplying 

food and shelter but also the order of social life. It conditions the life 
and perception of time and determines identity, the belonging to the 
land of one’s ancestors. This belonging is expressed in a network of 
reciprocities and communal obligations. The ktu^ the Methodist Church, 
was supposed to help the vanua to find its identity and to express 
Christianity in line with the traditions of the vanua?^ 

However, the two coups of 1987 and 2000 have proven the need to 
distinguish between the church and the vanua. In both coups the identity 
of vanua and btu was used for nationalistic claims and oppressive acts 
against the non indigenous part of the population. The christology of 
incarnation serves Tuwere to distinguish between Christ as mediator 
of creation and the vanua as his (created) context.^° Incarnation here 
refers to Christ's relation to the vanua as his dwelling place, which 
challenged the Jewish and continues to challenge the Fijian value systems. 
If in Christ God came to mankind and died on the cross to unmask 
the social and political powers, which brought him to death, then 
nationalist ideologies ""must be made to succumb to the reconciling 
and discriminating power of the gospel.The lotuhtcomes the church 
of the crucified Christ, which ""must lead into combat against forces 
that deny and destroy life”.^^ This brings about the demand for a just 
distribution and use of the land, taking into account especially the needs 
of the Indo-Fijian population without native land-rights.^^ Therefore 
Tuwere adapts D. Bonhoeffer's interpretation of the community as 
incorporation of the incarnated Christ.^"^ If Jesus Christ is the ""man for 
others” (Bonhoeffer) and if Christ calls us to follow his actions for the 
neighbour, then Christ will be found in the marginalized, who are our 
neighbours in Christ. The marginalized in Fiji today may be identified 
in the landless Indo-Fijians, the poor, the young people. The btu must 
become ""a community of and for the poor”.^^ 
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We have examined three examples of a christology in Oceania in which 
Christ is interpreted as providing a communal identity, as ancestor, 
chief and the vanua. From the perspective of a sociology of religion 
each society seeks legitimation of its social order through religious 
symbols and rituals, so that the claim of Christ as promoter of social 
cohesion, identity and tradition is not at all surprising. 

But we must proceed to ask the theological question: at which key 
points do the basic motives of Christianity transform those legitimizing 
images of Christ into liberating symbols of the kingdom of God? All 
contextual christologies must follow the two criteria of relevancy and 
identity.^^ If they are only relevant for the context, but in conflict with 
the Christian identity based on the axioms of the gospel, they will lose 
their liberating power. The same happens if they only repeat the 
christological dogma without becoming relevant for the context. The 
context offers new insights and understandings of the biblical text and 
the text offers new interpretations of and challenges to the context. 
The interpretation of both, the text and the context, is a construction 
which can be disputed. I have pointed out die changing role of the 
chiefs. The same critical scrutiny must be applied to the New Testament 
christology. Since I have done this elsewhere^^ I will here only summarize 
some christological statements, which I think are meaningful in the 
Oceanian context. 


The land and the Kingdom of God 

How is God related to social life? How does the Gospel think about 
God's care for human needs? The concern about a remote, transcendent 
God, which drove Gaquarae and Joi, can also be found in the Jewish 
perception of God at the time of Jesus. God was far away, present 
only through his Torah^ the law, and in the temple, administered by the 
priests. Most Jews at the time of Jesus agreed that God had ceased to 
inspire prophets and had removed his spirit from the world.^^ Therefore 
Jesus claim of being led by the spirit, who rests upon him^^, was a real 
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challenge - God came close to the people. How they reacted in 
misunderstandings, projections of a better life, appraisal, belief and 
rejection make the story of his life and death. 

New Testament scholars agree that the core of Jesus mission was the 
announcement of the kingdom of God (Mark 1:15). How is this 
kingdom related to the land and the church? More than a hundred 
years ago the German scholar Johannes Weiss revolutionized the 
Christian worldview of his time in proving that the kingdom is a) 
radically transcendent and a future reality and does not come gradually 
by development, b) that it cannot be identified with the church or the 
society, but that Jesus expected its imminent coming."^® This historical 
insight made all speculations about identification of the kingdom with 
the church or social orders or ethical behaviours obsolete. The kingdom 
of God criticizes all representations of God's presence, the ones of 
the missionaries as well as the ones of him as ancestor or chief Besides 
the power of God no other power can sustain. 

The kingdom or (better) tlie reign of God - though the notion of 
space cannot be ruled out - is not part of this world. It is brought 
about by God alone (Luke 11:2) through the renewal of this world at 
the end of time, therefore it cannot be represented by any worldly 
institution. Jesus spoke about this renewal in parables because their 
language of metaphors and symbols points to a reality beyond 
representations. The parables show that the coming of God's reign is 
hidden, but certain (Matt. 13:33); it is near, but cannot be influenced by 
human behaviour (Mark 4:26-32). 

If the centre and core of Jesus’ message was the coming of God's 
reign, then Jesus himself, who identified his mission with this coming 
(e.g. Matt. 11:12), becomes the coming Christ. Jesus did not continue 
the fire and anxiety preaching of John the Baptist, but stressed the 
joyful invitation to the big feast of a new community with God (Luke 
14:16-22, Matt. 22:1-10). God's reign comes to the believer through 
Jesus' invitation. It confronts all people with the alternative of life or 
death and requires a conversion of heart and mind as John's gospel 
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repeatedly inculcates. One has to give up everything else for God's 
reign (Matt. 13:44-50). But John tells us also that this decision is not a 
human act, it requires a rebirth out of the spirit (John 3:5). 

Only two authentic words speak about the presence of the kingdom: 
Luke 17:20f says that the kingdom is now coming soon that it will 
commence all of a sudden, which denies speculations about the when. 
Only Matt. 12:28 (par Luke 11:20) speaks about a present experience 
of the beginning reign of God: the casting out of demons. In exorcism 
and healings Jesus restored the relationship of the possessed outcasts 
to die community. This was - until his resurrection - the only anticipation 
of the reign of God because it did not leave space to other powers (cf 
John 12:31). Exorcism and healings, which could go along with 
forgiving of sins (Mark 2:15ff), were the core of Jesus’ self-experience 
as mediator of God's presence. According to Luke 11:20 they prove 
that the Holy Spirit was no longer absent but active in preparing the 
world for the coming kingdom.'^^ Because the Spirit, being a spirit of 
adoption, mediates also the close relationship of a child to a father, 
Jesus tenderly addressed God as a near and loving father, as Abba 
C^daddy”).^^ 

In the casting out of demons one can find parallels to Pacific pre- 
christian traditions. But the Gospel puts this in the framework of history, 
ethics and eschatology. All people are called to turn around and take 
up responsibility for their lives and the lives of others because God's 
reign is coming with Jesus Christ. So as far as the vanua or the chief is 
viewed in terms of pursuing their own interests and representing powers 
different from Christ, they are opposed to the kingdom of God. But 
so far as they reflect the collective renewal in the face of the coming 
God, they can be of great value. The reign of God cannot be pursued 
individualistically. It manifests itself in a social ethic of belonging, which 
has started to transform cultural patterns. The forgiving of sins in God's 
reign will end the social* logic of retribution (Matt. 18:23-30). God has 
begun to forgive so that afterwards the recipient of this mercy can 
forgive those who sinned against him or her (Luke 11:4). The imminence 
of Gods' reign, which became visible in Jesus himself, sets new standards 
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of behaviour (Matt. 6:33) which are often at odds with cultural attitudes. 
The Holy Spirit breaks down the walls of separation between the healthy 
and the sick, the pure and impure, the insiders and outsiders, the Jews 
and Gentiles (e.g. Matt. 11:7.ISff; Luke 13: 29, 19:45). All are invited 
into the kingdom, but they must give up everything which holds them 
back, be it the family or cultural obligations (Matt. 8:2If; Luke 9:60-62, 
12:31, Mark 9:47) or caring for property (Mark 10:21). The order in 
entering the kingdom will be in reverse to human concepts of authority 
and influence (Matt. 19:12 and 21:31). 

The secret of the Sermon on the Mount is that Jesus explains in it the 
standards of behaviour, which are valid for the time of the coming 
reign of God, e.g. not to resist, not to strive for power, but to love the 
enemies. The centre of this new ethic is the love of God and of the 
neighbour, extended to those who need help and those who are 
oppressed (Luke 10:30-37). The structure of authority in the world is 
different from the mutual service among Christians (Mark 10:42-45, 
Matt 20:21, cf the example that Jesus gives in the washing of the feet 
John 13). If Christians follow these new standards in the vanua^ its 
social organization and its relations to the environment, then the vanua 
can become a symbol for the coming kingdom. The same applies to 
the church. But when any social group or any leader of the vanua or 
the church pursues his self-interests against others, the vanua follows 
another spirit than the spirit of Christ. If we understand the ancestors 
as symbols for the traditions of the community, they can be preserved 
and baptized if they conform to the coming kingdom of God, but 
the language of representation has to be transformed into a language 
of responsibility. Neither the vanua not the chief represents the kingdom 
of God. But if the vanua and the chief act in responsibility to the 
coming righteous God as well as to those who are marginalized among 
them, then the vanua will mirror the spirit of the risen Christ and become 
an image of Christ. 
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The Corporate Christology of Paul 
as Model for Oceania 

Gaqurae as well as Joi and Tuwere refer to the incarnation for their 
claim of Christ's presence in Oceania. The problem with the incarnation 
perspective is that it tends to be used as a general symbol for God's 
presence, forgetting that incarnation in the New Testament refers to the 
precise event of di e word of God becoming a Jewish man in a£ p^ific 
time?^^The disadvantage of an abstract concept of incarnation iTfha't it 
becomes docetic in its separation of the divine Christ from the man 
Jesus. Incarnation in the New Testament is derived from the perspective 
of salvationtiirou^ij^si]^^ resurrection. John 1 must be read 

in the context of the whole Gospel in which Jesus Christ is the envoyj^f 
Qod^pred^elyJnTiisjyorkofTberation^^fro^ 

sel Tcenteredness^ ^ theT^^wsThiTlirisf thTeternal judgment and the 
etemd lifeTeo^es a present reality (John 5:25-29). 

The spirit of belonging as the prior interest of a contextual Pacific 
Christology may be better expressed in a Spirit christology rather than 
in an incarnation christology. The first christology perceived Christ as 
the risen Saviour who is present in the power of the Holy Spirit (cf. 
Paul's quotation of the tradition in Rom l:3f). The spirit manifested 
God's power in raising Christ and in incorporating the Christian into 
the body of Christ. But how is this new life related to the social order 
of the land? 

This was already much disputed in the New Testament. John and Paul 
faced serious misunderstandings of their proclamation of the presence 
of the spirit in and the liberty of Christians. According to the letter to 
the Galatians Christians were dissatisfied with their freedom and returned 
to the observance of rituals and laws which protected their social order, 
a pattern which can be found today in the revival of Cargo and Spirit 
Cults in Melanesia. Paul makes it very clear in his letter to the Galatians: 
Once you have put on Christ in baptism, Christ lives in you and you in 
Christ and the customary law is finished (Gal 2:19f). The natural and 
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social differences between Jews and Gentiles, male and female, slave 
and free are no longer valid (Gal 3:26). The life of the new community 
stands in contrast to the traditional orders and thus helps to transform 
them into orders which are more just and equal. Where ever a 
community claims to live in Christ this can be proven in their relationship 
to one another. Freedom from social captivities does not deny the 
social belonging, rather it brings about new commitment for loving 
relationships (Gal 5:13-15). If Christ has set us free there can be no 
return to differences of rank, power, gender or race. Thus a Christian 
community becomes the model for a new society and it provides the 
power to transform any society to bring about justice and peace in the 
orientation to the risen Christ. 

In Corinth Paul was confronted with the misunderstanding of 
enthusiasm. Christians thought that having received the spirit of Christ 
results in enthusiastic and powerful experiences, neglecting the social 
concerns of caring for the poor in the community. Again this pattern is 
widespread especially among the new fundamentalist churches in the 
Pacific. Those Christians were reminded by Paul that the present Christ 
is the crucified Christ, who through his death neglected Ae attitude of 
accumulation of power. At Ae cross God had chosen what was weak, 
despised and outcast and had disregarded Ae powerAl (ICor l:26f, 
cf. 2Cor 12:9). The identification of God's blessings in well-being and 
success, as we have seen in Ae Pacific concept of mana, can no longer 
serve as criteria. All believers are united in Ae one body of Ae crucified 
and risen Christ because Aey died with him in order to rise wiA him. 
They are united in Ae diversity of Aeir gifts (charisma). Everyone shares 
Ae same new identity in Christ and has got his or her gift and no one 
may despise or neglect anyone else because all are limbs of Ae one 
body of Christ. Love is the utmost value and guideline to live in Ais 
relationship of belonging (ICor 13, cf. Rom 12). Any discrimination 
of anyone is a discrimination of Ae present Christ (ICor 11:27-29, cf 
Matt 25: 34ff). 

In Ae letter to Ae Coldssians a disciple of Paul turns against Ae reverence 
of any powers, spirits or ancestors besides Christ. Christ is Ae mediator 
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of creation, all powers in heaven and on earth, are created in and for 
him (Col 1:16), which means that they may not claim a place besides 
him. He is the head of his body, the church, has made peace and will 
bring all to fulfillment. 

In the New Testament we do not find the continual blessing of the land 
as in the First Testament. Creation is always perceived in the perspective 
of its renewal through the coming kingdom of God. This means that 
despite the mourning of all creation as being affected by suffering and 
death following the fall of humankind, there is the hope of renewal. 
God never ceased to create and will continue to set the creation free 
from its bondage to decay and will sustain life against death in the Holy 
Spirit (cf Rom 8: 18-23). To acknowledge Christ as the one in whom 
and for whom everything is created turns into a prophetic denunciation 
of all powers which claim superiority about humans besides the reign 
of God. It proclaims the liberation under the rule of the risen Christ. A 
contextual Christology in the Pacific will be a liberation Christology. 

In terms of the daily life as gardener or fisherman, this means that there 
are no other powers, no magic, no spirits, neither of ancestors nor of 
the modern capitalist economy, to be feared because all powers are 
created in and for Christ. Christ is the one mler who is in charge of the 
whole creation. He sets us free to use the creation for our benefit and to 
be custodians for the work of God as his gardeners. The veil of 
mystification and legitimation of unjust rules and distribution is lifted 
and the injustice denounced. But at the same time everyone gets his or 
her identity from Christ as the beloved child of God, living in anticipation 
of the coming reign and presence of the Spirit, who has already 
overcome the powers of death in Christ's resurrection. There is no 
need to preach about hell and threaten the loss of eternal life like the 
fundamentalist churches in the Pacific as this will only increase the existing 
fears of evil spirits. Christ has conquered the powers already because 
they were created in him. He stands at our side wherever we are, in our 
losses and defeats as well as in our well-being. In this his blessings become 
powerful instruments of stewardship and liberation. The only question 
he asks is whether we are open to enter the kingdom of God and to 
receive and redistribute the power of love, the Spirit of Christ. 
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Notes 


^ Joe Gaqurae, “Indigenisation as Incarnation: The Concept of a 
Melanesian Christ”, John D’Arcy May ed. Living Theology in Melanesia 
(Point 8, Goroka 1985) 210. 

2 Jione Lagi, the General Secretary of the Methodist Church in Fiji and 
Rotuma, F/j/T//7?es 16 Aug 2003. 

^ An old man in personal communication with Gaqurae, quoted by 
Gaqurae on page 211 

An overview of contextual christologies is given by Volker Kuester, 

The Many Faces of Christ, (London: SCM, 2001). 

^ Gaqurae 210,214f 

® Regarding images we should differentiate between creator and 
creation. The black Melanesian Christ In the St. Francis Xavier's 
Mission Church in Nalserelagi, Fiji, was created by an European artist, 
Jean Chariot, but is today accepted as typical Fijian. The same could be 
said about the rug of the last supper after Leonardo da Vinci's painting 
which seems to be very popular In Methodist Churches in Fiji. The 
probable Interpretation for this Is that It was Introduced through the 
Fijian peace keeping forces from Lebanon and became so prominent 
because the sitting arangement expressed Jesus as the chief closely 
reflecting the traditional chiefly system in Fiji. See C. Toren, “Making the 
Present, Revealing the Past: the Mutability and Continuity of Tradition as 
Process”, in Man 23.4, 696-717. 

^ In 2003 I taught the course “Christology in Context” for second year 
students. The 15 students came from Fiji (Methodist Church: 4), Church 
of Melanesia (7), Tahiti (2), Kiribati (1), Nauru (1). 

® See John Pratt, “Traditional and Christian Understanding of God”, in 
Christ in the South Pacific, ed. C. Wright and L. Fugul (Suva: Lotu 
Pasifika 1985), 15-21. 

® Elliot G. Joi: Christ is the Melanesians Ancestor: An Attempt to 
Theologise Peoples' Experiences of Christ in New Georgia, Solomon 
Islands, Within the United Church. (Unpublished MTh thesis. University 
of Otago, Dunedin 1989). 

Cf. Esau Tuza, “Silas Eto of New Georgia”, in Prophets of Melanesia: 
Six essays ed. G. Trompf (Suva : IPS 1977), 65-87 
See Joi 64-90 who links these movements to the growth of the 
charismatic movements. 

Joi presents examples of how the new Christian belief was 
interpreted in the ancestor framework: When a non-baptized child falls 
sick, the reason is the failing of the protective ritual (p. 132). The 
sacraments are interpreted In terms of magic rituals. When a village 
was hit by an earthquake, the reason was found in Its unwillingness to 
pay the annual tithing (p. 50). 
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'‘2 See Joi's critical discussion on 40-61 and 138. 

Joi, 82. 

'5Joi, lOlf. 

'^Cf. Joi 18, 93, 115f 

I can here only summarize an ideal type of the chief, mainly from the 
context of Fiji, and do not take into account the manifold differences 
e.g. between the more personal and achieved status of a big man in 
Melanesia and the hereditary, hierarchical office of the chief in 
Polynesia and Fiji, cf. Ann Chowning: “Leadership in Melanesia”, 

The Journal of Pacific History, Vol 14 (1979), 66-84. 

Practices which did not fit into the new Christian laws were 
abandoned, e.g. the killing of the chiefs wives to accompany their 
husband into the spiritual world, or polygarhy. For the mission history 
cf. the summary of I. Breward: A History, of Churches in Australasia 
(Oxford: University Press, 2002), 26,31,58, 60f, 105,115. 

For Instance, when the PaunI Arahe, the head chief of the Are'are 
people In Malalta, Is installed he Is summoned upon seven words of 
power: He Is called the rokononiha (the one who gathers people), the 
hikumaha (the one who works between the people e.g. In conflict 
settling), the hoiparahu (the one who forgives), the ha'awauriha 
(the one who brings about prosperous life), the wauriha haoruu 
(the one who gives new life), the monato'oha (the one who gives 
hope) and the wauriha huu (who gives life without end). Information of 
Rev. RIckson G. Maomaoru, PTC student from Malalta; see also 
Are'are Council of Chiefs: Report on sacredness and cultural practice. 
Malaita, Harumou, ACC, 1999. 

For Instance Fiji's first president Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna was 
regarded as only a little below God, cf. D. Scarr, Ratu Sukuna, 

Soidier, Statesman, Man of Two Worids (London: Macmillan 1980), 
137, 139. The titles of the chief could be used as titles for Christ, e.g. 
aofia (ruler, chief) from the Kwara'ae, Malaita, Solomon Islands. 

For an account of the Fijian chiefly system cf. R. Nayacakalou, 
Leadership in Fiji (Suva: USP) 1975. 

For the changes in the chiefly system cf. Tim O'Meara, The Cult of 
Custom Meets the Search for Money in Western Samoa, In V.S. 
Lockwood, T.G.. Harding eds,Contemporary Pacific Societies 
(Prentice Hall: Eaglewood 1993), 135-155 
22 A. Wendt in his novel Leaves of the Banyan Tree gives a good 
example of those changes. 

2^ Romans 13: 1 does not contradict this statement, because it places 
the earthly authorities as servants under the rule of God. 

221.S. Tuwere,\/aA7ua; Towards a Fijian Theology of Place (Suva: IPS 
2002) 155,159 
2® Tuwere 155f, 160 

2^ Similar to the Samoan fanua, the Maohl Nul fenua or the Tongan 
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fonua. 

Tuwere 35 

A/a vanua na lotu, na lotu na vanua: The church is the land, the land is 
the church, Tuwere 101. 

Tuwere 104f. 162f 

Tuwere 165, cf. 167. Tuwere follows here J. Moltmann's theology of 
the cross. 

Tuwere 187 

Tuwere 125-129, the other includes the land In an ecological 
perspective. 

Tuwere 191-200 with reference to Bonhoeffer, Ethics and Life together 
(London: SCM 1955 and 1976). 

Tuwere 200 

See Kuester 2001, 26f 

M. Press, Jestys und der Geist: Grundiagen einer Geist-Christoiogie 
(Neukirchen 2001). 

P. Schafer, Die Vorsteiiung vom Heiiigen Geist in der rabbinischen 
Literatur (Munchen 1972), 89ff 

The summary of Luke 4: 18f gives a striking account of the earliest 
experience of Jesus. 

Johannes Weiss, Jestvs prociamation of the Kingdom of God, 
ed. R. H. Hlers and D.L. Holland (Chico: Scholars Press 1985, originally 
Goettingen 1892) 

The question is: Do you accept that In Jesus God's power is coming 
near, or do you see In him an evil spirit (Mark 3:22-30, cf. Mark 6:2)? 

For the uniqueness of this address cf. J. Jeremias, 

New Testament Theoiogy: Voi 1: The Prociamation of Jesus 
(London: SCM 1971), 61-68. 

The incarnation of John 1 should not be confused with Luke's Idea 
that Jesus was a child of the Holy Spirit Luke 1:35. 
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New Religious Movements 
in the Pacific and their 
Implications for the Future of 
Pacific Christianity 

by Kelly Johnson-Hill 

New religious movements have impacted dramatically 
upon traditional Pacific Christianity as well as upon politics, 
family life, and popular spirituality This article will explore 
the extent of this impact, drawing upon sources, which 
express contradictory views regarding the negative and 
positive aspects pf new religious movements. Examples 
will be taken from Samoa, Tonga, Fiji and Kiribati. 

Manfred Ernst defines new religious movements, or 
'"NRMs” as ""marginal Protestant religious groups’’ such 
as the Seventh-Day Adventists, the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and the Mormons. Fundamentalist ""para-church 
organizations,” heavily influenced by North American 
culture, as well as new churches spawned by the 
Pentecostal-Charismatic revival (such as the Assemblies 
of God) are also classified as NRMs by Ernst. Each of 
these movements has impacted upon Pacific culture and 
Christianity within the past fifty years.^ 
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NRMs have typically been linked with right-wing 
conservatism, individualistic theology, and a lack of 
emphasis on social justice. As we shall discover, however, 
these critiques represent clear generalizations. While certain 
commonalities may be observed among NRMs, the fact 

y'yt' 
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remains that each of these movements is unique. Furthermore, the 
role of NRMs in the Pacific has been strongly criticized from a social 
perspective, yet these same criticisms cannot be applied when these 
movements are viewed from a spiritual perspective. Unfortunately, 
most scholars on the topic have taken an '"either/or” approach, failing 
to explore both the positive and the negative ramifications of NRMs 
in the Pacific. 

Manfred Ernst clearly upholds that the impact of NRMs in the Pacific 
has been negative. He speaks of the erosion of traditional values, 
splitting apart of families, and "disintegration of social stmctures” which 
have characterized the expansion of NRMs throughout the Pacific.^ 

A probable explanation for this pattern lies in the rabidly individualistic 
approach taken by the mainly North American leaders of the NRMs. 
Unlike in traditional Pacific Island cultures (and in the mainline Protestant 
churches), faith is not viewed simply as a mark of communal identity. 
Rather, true salvation is believed to involve a personal decision to follow 
God, and a subsequent personal relationship with God, lived out through 
both communal and private acts of faitli. In the hierarchical and 
conformist societies of the Pacific, the making of a purely personal 
decision - particularly if one is young - will necessarily lead to conflict. 

Ernst points out that the conflicts caused by young people making 
decisions to leave the mainline churches - and thus, in most cases, to 
defy their elders — are exacerbated by the fact that adherents to most 
NRMs are forbidden to attend many of the functions which characterize 
traditional island culture. Practices such as dancing, drinking kava^ and 
eating pork (which are present at virtually every island event) are frowned 
upon by the leaders of many NRMs. Adherents are therefore isolated 
completely from their traditional communities, and denied participation 
in the rites of passage, which would otherwise have instilled in them a 
sense of identity and cultural belonging.^ 

Speaking from the Fijian context, Fr. Kevin Barr further demonstrates 
the negative impact, which NRMs have made in tlie Pacific. Numerous 
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Fijians, he explains, are influenced by the "'prosperity preaching” of the 
right-wing North American groups which have rapidly gained Fijian 
converts, and have come to believe that "if they are really living for 
Jesus they have a "right” to miracles, success, wealth and health.”"^ Such 
a mindset, Barr claims, has fostered an unhealthy emulation of the rich 
in Fijian society, and has led to the passive support (by members of 
NRMs) of right-wing politics in Fiji.^ 

The "prosperity theology” of the NRMs is visibly reflected in, among 
other examples, the "Mormon compounds” in Fiji, which exist behind 
tall fences, and comprise of luxurious American-style houses, schools, 
and sports facilities. Several right-wing Fijian politicians, themselves 
Mormons or members of other NRMs, are also influenced by a belief 
that "true Christians only support capitalism,” and that wealth is an 
indicator of God’s favour.^ 

These viewpoints and ways of life totally undermine the traditional 
Fijian concept of kerekere, mutusl ^ving. Themindset upholds 
that the greater one’s status in Fijian society, the more he or she must 
give, and vice versa. At the heart of the conflict between the NRMs 
and the mainline churches lies the issue of kerekere. Traditional norms 
are overturned completely when, for example, a wealthy minister of a 
Mormon or Jehovah’s Witness church returns to his village and refuses 
to distribute his wealth among his relatives. In the traditional Fijian 
worldview, he has lost status and his behaviour embarrasses all present. 
In his worldview, however, his possessions demonstrate God’s love 
for him and he is under no obligation to part with them. 

The above example demonstrates the complexity of the interplay 
between the traditional values advocated by the mainline churches and 
the Western, individualistic values advocated by the NRMs. Both Ernst 
and Barr have highlighted some of the grave dangers posed by the 
adoption of the latter view in the Pacific. A growing number of 
Pacific Islanders, however, claim that the positive effects of NRMs 
outweigh the negative. 
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In the Samoan context, NRMs are viewed as positive by many due to 
the fact that they are providing relief from the financial burdens imposed 
on poor families by the mainline churches. The slogan “concentrate on 
yourself and your (nuclear) family first”^ resounds sweetly in the ears 
of Samoan families grappling with the constant pressures of obligatory 
giving in the Congregationalist and Methodist churches; in the NRMs, 
they no longer suffer public shame when church leaders announce that 
they have filed to give as much as other families.® 

Taking into consideration the high suicide rate in Samoa (most suicides 
resulting from public shame), the potentially beneficial role of NRMs 
cannot be ignored. Particularly the new, American-initiated charismatic 
movements are giving youth a voice, a sense of personal spirituality, 
and relief from the constant pressures to conform to xht fa a-Samoa 
(“Samoan way of life’’).^ Despite the dangers inherent in the NRMs 
attack on traditional culture, it is also clear that these movements present 
young Samoans with a more egalitarian model of church life. Worship 
services call for the contributions of all members, regardless of age, 
status and gender. Personal morality and genuine spiritual zeal are 
considered more important than extended family obligations. 
Understandably, this model is more attractive to the youth of today, 
caught as they are between their traditional cultures and the Western 
individualism, which beckons to them daily. 

Despite their lack of emphasis on mutual giving, the majority of NRMs 
receive ample funding from outside sources — usually located in the 
United States — and members are therefore able to maintain extremely 
high standards of living. Knowledge of this fact has undoubtedly 
been a contributing factor to the rapid “conversion” of many to 
movements such as Mormonism in the Pacific. 

Tamar Gordon explains how education was a primary motivating factor 
in the conversion of Tongans to Mormonism in the mid-twentieth 
century. Mormon schools in Tonga were “modern and extremely 
costly by Tongan standards.”^® Once accepted, the child of a new 
Mormon family would gain access to a “self-contained world of 

^ \ \ 
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Western-style education and health care, and the promise of future 
employment in this lucrative system.^^ 

The structure of Mormon worship in Tonga also differs greatly from 
that in the Tongan Methodist Church; Mormon worship challenges 
traditional Tongan norms regarding interaction between the genders 
and between children and parents. Whereas in the mainline churches, 
seating is strictly segregated according to gender (the men occupying 
one side of the church, the women the other,) in Mormon worship 
nuclear families sit together. All take part in the “Sacrament” of bread 
and water, and no single “sermon” is delivered by a minister of chiefly 
status. Rather, nuclear families as a whole present “testimonies,” the 
children speaking alongside their parents.^^ 

As the above example demonstrates, NRMs such as Mormonism 
present a model of human relations which contrasts sharply with that 
of the wider society. As Gordon implies, many Islanders may be 
attracted to this model because of the greater emphasis placed on 
individual and nuclear family needs. The NRMs allow a certain degree 
of personal freedom (which is refreshing to Island members), yet this 
freedom exists within a morally conservative framework to which 
Pacific Island converts naturally respond. Coming from strict 
conformist societies. Islanders appreciate in particular the clear 
boundaries set by NRMs. They gain a sense of security, which replaces 
that of the traditional village structure. The clear-cut, simple theology 
of these movements also instills in them a comforting sense of certainty 
regarding the world and their place in it. 

Speaking from the I-Kiribati context, Teeruro leuti explains that the 
simple and direct teachings of the NRMs work in their favour, aiding 
conversion.^^ The mainline churches, due to their hierarchical structure 
and ties with chiefly systems, have often failed to adequately explain 
their beliefs and dogmas to the congregation. Women and children in 
particular are often deemed “beneath” the sacred doctrines explained 
to ministers at seminary.Ministers may try to impress high-ranking 
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members of the congregation by delivering erudite, intellectual sermons, 
without attempting to make a personal connection with their spiritually 
hungry listeners. The NRMs, with their accessible doctrines of repentance 
and salvation, help to fill this void for many 

New Religious movements have undoubtedly impacted upon traditional 
Pacific Island culture and Christianity. For many, this has resulted in a 
greater degree of personal freedom, a more vibrant spirituality, and a 
longed-for voice in spiritual matters NRMs have also, however, tended 
to remain very self-contained and aloof from society. North American 
""prosperity preaching"’ and accompanying individualistic values have 
led to the identification of NRMs with rightrwing, racist politics in 
countries such as Fiji.^^ Members of NRMs have often failed to reach 
out to the poor and disenfranchised. Cultural values have been 
undermined as families are split in the antagonistic struggle between 
the NRMs and the mainline churches. 

Undeniably, the role of NRMs in the Pacific is complex, and no simple 
answers exist as to their potential benefits and/or weaknesses. Caution 
is called for, however, in the endorsement of any movement[s] which 
lends support — however passively — to the oppressive stmctures which 
give birth to poverty in this age of growing inequalities. 


Notes 

^ Manfred Ernst, Winds of Change: Rapidly Growing Religious Groups in 
the Pacific Islands. Suva: Pacific Conference of Churches, 1994, 
excerpted from pp. 3-6, 225-226, 274-276, and 278-280. (Cited in 
CHTH 121 coursebook, p. 200) 

2 Ernst, p.204 
^ Ernst, p. 206 

^ Fr. Kevin J. Barr, Blessed Are the Rich: An Examination of New 
Religious Groups in Fiji Today. Suva: Fiji Council of Churches, 1998, 
p.53 
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® Barr, pp. 38-42. (Note: Barr gives some rather shocking examples of 
this phenomenon.) 

® Barr, p. 40 

^ “Editorial Comment: The Church, the fa’a-Samoa and those Lavish 
Donations.” Le Samoa 1:6 (18-24 March 2000): 3. 
s Editorial: 3. 

® Editorial: 3 

Tamar Gordon, “Inventing the Mormon Tongan Family,” Chapter 10, 
Christianity in Oceania: Ethnographic Perspectives (John Barker ed.). 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1990, p. 202 
Gordon, pp. 202-204. (Note: Gordon states that “the Mormon Church 
today Is one of the largest employers in Tonga outside the government.” 
[p.204] 

Gordon, p. 209. 

Teeruro leuti, “The Kiribati Protestant Church and the New Religious 
Movements 1860-1985,” Part 2, isiand Churches: Chalienge and 
Change (Finau, leuti & Langi). Suva: Institute of Pacific Studies of the 
University of the South Pacific, 1992, p. 128. 
leuti, pp. 128-130. 

Barr, pp. 38-42. 
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Women, as True and Faithful 
Disciples and Prophets 

in the Passion Story 


Bj !Asinate Samate 


""Comparison of the WOMEN in the 
Passion Story in the Gospels of MARK 
and LUKE in terms of their 
DISCIPLESHIP and PROPHETIC roles’’ 


Introduction 

^‘Discipleship” and ^Trophetic” Roles are often seen in 
a patriarchal and androcentric context as primary tasks 
and preoccupation of the male gender. But in this particular 
essay, I would like to argue that women in the Gospels, 
especially Mark, are also seen as models of faithful 
discipleship and true followers of Jesus, and in many 
cases, even more so than their male counterparts. They 
were also seen to perform ritual acts and responsibilities 
that were believed to be prophetic acts. However, in 
essence, it really depends on how one reads what "'good 
news” is and should be, whether women in the Passion 
stories of Mark and Luke were acting, speaking, serving 
or listening recipients of the "good news”. 
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Horsley (2001) describes discipleship as faithfully ^'following’’ and 
‘‘serving’’.^ Fiorenza (1983) also refers to discipleship as 'literal 
following of Jesus and of his example’’ and a “taking up of the cross” 
and following Jesus^. We should also remember that the disciples and 
followers of Jesus are more than just the twelve and the women, as the 
crowd includes both men and women. But in this particular essay, we 
will deal mainly with the twelve and a few women, especially in the 
Passion stories, in order to highlight the discipleship and prophetic 
issues in Mark and Luke. In the case of women, it very much depends 
on how one reads them in the two Gospels. Some see them in the light 
of the male disciples mirroring and sealing their fateful failure, especially 
at the end of the Markan text when they did not convey the message 
of Jesus’ resurrection to the disciples. Some see them, not in the light 
of male failures but in the totality of other female counterparts, who 
may fail or succeed, or of claims and counter-claims set forth, but the 
predominant form of Markan characterization of women, points more 
to a paradigm of service, fidelity and suffering, as a subset of Jesus’ 
followers. 

In terms of general prophetic roles, there were two types of prophets 
in the Israeli Tradition: firstly, those who were leading the deliverance 
and the liberation movements such as Moses, Elijah, Joshua, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and the like; and secondly, those who anointed kings such as 
SamueP. Wire (2002) discusses the sequence of events for deliverance 
prevalent in Josephus’ accounts, which was: Prophet’s appearance in 
time of crisis—A following—^Prediction—^Violent Intervention—Final 
Vindication^. As Moses was liberating and delivering the Israelites from 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, so Jesus was seen as leading a new peasant 
movement against the Roman oppressive rulers based in Jemsalem. 
The crowd following Jesus, his arrest, crucifixion, death and resurrection 
follows a similar sequence and pattern of deliverance. And as a prophet 
like those of the Old Testament who anointed kings, like Samuel 
anointing King Saul or David, so Jesus being “anointed” by a woman, 
was a prophetic act of designating Jesus as the “martyr-messiah”, since 
“messiah” is a Greek word for “the anointed one”.^ Parallel to the 
sequence of deliverance is the sequence used in early Jewish martyrdom 
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and vindication stories, namely: Challenge—^Response—Torture—^Last 
words—Death—^Vindication, equally designates the story of Jesus’ death 
as a “martyr-messiah”.® Jesus very well fits into this context, where 
“martyrs” are prophets killed for reproving their own rulers and cities 
and those doing God’s law/ 

The twelve disciples in the Markan Text, as discussed by Horsley (2001), 
are seen as representing the twelve Israelite tribes who need the renewd 
of the Mosaic law and covenant, according to Jesus’ “good news”. 

They are seen by Horsley to serve as “foils” and “virtual opposites” to 
Jesus, as they persistently and consistently act in ways counter to Jesus’ 
actions and instructions. For example, Jesus announces he must die, 

Peter objects and the twelve discuss which one is greatest; he insists that 
they welcome children, they send them away; he announces he must be 
killed by mlers, they ask him to appoint them as rulers Qames and 
John); he instructs them to watch while he prays in agony, they fall 
asleep (Peter, James and John at Gethsemane); he instmcts them to 
take up their cross and follow; they abandon him (at his crucifixion, 
death, burial); Peter insists he will remain faithful to the death, he denies 
Jesus three times, and many others. As a result, it seems clear that Rferk’s 
severity of portraying the twelve in a political dramatic context shows 
the carefully-chosen and hand-picked disciples as “negative examples 
of how not to respond to the good news of the kingdom of God” 
and “not paradigms of discipleship”.^ 

However, it is against this context that women are seen to be more 
positive examples of true discipleship and faithful followers of Jesus 
because while the twelve male disciples fail to understand Jesus’ mission 
and betray, abandon and deny him when he needs them most, the 
women persist, take risks and are with him right to the end. The women 
follow Jesus from Galilee right through to Jemsalem, and minister to 
him and accompany him on the way to the cross, witness his death, 
burial and resurrection and are risking their own lives and safety. 

It is very important for us to understand that in the early Markan ) 
patriarchal community, women were regarded as worthless, subordinate 

..'"X 
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and second-class to males, and their worth and value depends very 
much on their association with the male members of the family. For 
example, in the Gospels, only a few women are named; most of them 
are either nameless or known as ''wife of... ”, "daughter of... ”, "mother 
of...” and so on. The culture of "honor” and "shame” and their gender- 
imbedded division very much determined their status in society. For 
example, according to Malina & Neyrey (1991), "honor” is regarded 
as a male aspect in the public domain while "shame” is a female aspect 
in the domestic arena. Consequently, "the honor of the male is involved 
in the sexual purity of his moAer.. .wife, daughters, and sisters, but not 
in his own sexual purity.. .the sexual purity of the female is imbedded 
within the honor of male. The male is responsible for the maintenance 
of this sexual exclusiveness. When the exclusiveness is lost, the female is 
negatively labeled 'shameless’, indicating a loss of 'shame’, which is 
female honor”.^ This gender-biased example is very basic to the 
determination of the status, place and role of women in the home, 
society, church, workplace and you name it. 

This is still very much a feature of the society today as Kinukawa (1994) 
discusses in the Japanese society as well as what I, myself, experience in 
my own society in Tonga. I think it is fair to say with Kinukawa that 
some of the acts of the women in the. Passion Stories of Mark and 
Luke very much depend on this particular aspect of their culture where 
"the measure of good and bad depends on whether certain behavior 
brings "honor” or "shame” to others and to oneself”.^® In this 
context, she believes that women are more ready than men to "serve” 
and "follow” Jesus mainly because they can easily risk their "honor” (if 
they had any) by doing these - since following Jesus already can be seen 
as shameful for women by leaving your family behind in order to be 
"true followers” of Jesus; that they can identify with the shame of the 
cross, although publicly invisible, since the crucifixion is seen as the 
most shameful form of execution in their society; that they choose to 
relinquish the "honor” and "purity” of this world which destroy the 
wholeness of persons, and take up the "shame” and "humiliation 
within the culture of honor” and become whole in their new and 
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different image which Jesus gives as part of their not losing sight of 
who Jesus is.^^ This can be a good indication of why women are 
shown by Mark to be more faithful followers of Jesus than the twelve. 

Therefore, in the light of the ^^true discipleship^’ and ^‘prophetic 
acts” of women in devoting themselves to the life-giving suffering 
and modeling the paradigms of faith, in their ''following’’ and "service”, 
the FOCUSING QUESTIONS which I am trying to deal with in this 
paper, are: 

* If women were present all along with Jesus from Galilee throughout 
to Jerusalem, in both Markan and Lukan texts, why did they appear 
to be present only towards the end as in the anointing, crucifixion, 
death, burial and resurrection? 

* If Luke was known as a "friend to women” or an "early Christian 
feminist” because of the large number of stories featuring women 
in the Gospel, why were the women only seen to be subordinate 
and playing mainly domestic roles?^^ 

* Although the writers of Mark and Luke did not choose 

to freely develop women’s ministry, can we nonetheless construct 
some of its practices and theology through what they did tell? 

In order to attempt to answer the questions above, I will try and analyse 
the specific events in the Passion Story in both Mark and Luke, namely: 
The Anointing Woman, the Women in the Crucifixion, death, burial 
and resurrection passages, and compare A4ark and Luke using Criscione’s 
criteria for literary and character analysis^^ such as follows: 

ACTION: Who Acts? Who does what to whom? Around 

whom? Who does not Act? 

VISION: Who sees? Who sees what? 

LANGUAGE: Who speaks? In what particular words? To what 
effect? 
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The Anointing Woman 
(Mark 14:3-9) and (Luke 7:36-50) 

In Mark, the woman’s decisive action was contrasted to Judas’ action. 
That is, she enters to anoint Jesus while Judas departs to betray Jesus. 

ACTION: Who acts? 

In Mark, it is the nameless, voiceless but acting woman. This woman 
has no male association; she is unmarked, that is, no indication of familial 
or marital status. She is unnamed and untied to men. She acts on her 
own free will to dispose of her resources (alabaster flask and oil) and 
acts independently of male authorization. Similarly, in Luke, the woman 
was nameless and voiceless except that she is identified as a ""sinner” 
from the city. 

Who does wbat to whom? 

In Mark, the nameless, voiceless woman brings a flask of alabaster 
ointment with pure nard, costly (worth a year’s salary though she has 
no vocation), breaks it and pours the oil over Jesus’ head, while in 
Luke, she does not break the flask but ""anointed” Jesus’ feet with the 
ointment, weeping, she wets his feet with her tears and wipes with her 
hair and kisses his feet. Jesus also heals her and forgives her sins since 
she is a sinner. 

Around whom? 

In Mark, the action happens at Bethany, at the house of Simon, the 
Leper with onlookers. The woman comes in unannounced. In Luke, it 
is Jesus, the Pharisee (who is not named yet) and ""those who were at 
table with him” and the ""sinner” woman. The Pharisee is not named 
yet, until Jesus responds directly to him in v.40. 

Who does not act? 

The disciples, the onlookers and the participants in the meal (as in Luke) 
remain passive and silent recipients, not initiators, in this case. 
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VISION: Who sees? 

In Mark, it is Jesus who sees what is in the mind of those who reproach 
the woman and comment on her wasting the oil and not giving to the 
poor. These people only see her action as a '"waste” and not what Jesus 
sees. (These people could have been the chief priests and scribes referred 
to earlier in 14:1-2). In Luke, it is the Pharisee who is more concerned 
with who and what she is rather than what she does. In turn, Jesus gives 
Simon a long lecture, using a parable in order to praise the significance 
of what this nameless, voiceless woman does for him. The people at 
the table are awestmck at who Jesus mi^t be since he claims the authority 
to forgive sins (the woman’s). 

Who sees what? 

In Mark, the onlookers focus more on what she has (the costly alabaster 
oil), not on what she does with it. Her ointment receives more interest 
and value to them than her. In Luke, the Pharisee is more concerned 
with who she is (a sinner) than what she does with her ointment, which 
Jesus values. Jesus compares her with Simon, the Pharisee, since he fails 
to do his duties to him as the host of the meal, while he praises her 
love-act of charity and hospitality and because of that, he convinces 
Simon that her sins are forgiven. 

LANGUAGE: Who speaks? In what particular words? 

In Mark, the narrator and Jesus do most of the speaking. Jesus speaks 
in response to the action of the voiceless woman, and his response to 
the onlookers’questioning of her action among themselves ("'^y was 
the ointment wasted? For this ointment might have been sold for more 
than three hundred denarii, and given to the poor), praising her 
prophetic action. In Luke, the series of conversation is mainly between 
Jesus and the Pharisee (Simon), Jesus is talking to the woman-sinner, 
and those at the table are talking among themselves although Jesus 
could still see what is in their mind. 

To what effect? 

In Mark, Jesus speaks prophetic words emphasi 2 ing her doing as a 
prophetic act, preparing his body for burial. The woman does not 
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speak but Jesus speaks for her and speaks against the opposition. Jesus' 
response is an extensive speech, reflecting how the brevity of the action 
does not match the interest and value of the action. He is not emphasizing 
the poor but her act of 'anointing' him as a preparation for his death, a 
commissioning to his destiny, a disclosure of his fate. Jesus' response to 
this nameless, voiceless woman, who allows her symbolic action to speak 
truthfully for itself, keeps the narrative going, enhances the action, retains 
the focus and keeps the conflict pattern alive. In effect, Jesus' words are 
authoritative and aligned with God, and him having the last word, is in 
itself, authoritative. The woman, is minor in the narrative sense, but her 
action produces powerful effects. Jesus promises that 'of her' 
remembrance will influence Christian memory wherever the Gospel is 
told. Her conduct is a paradigm for identification and gives substance 
to "good news" of value renewal. Her broken flask symbolizes her 
own broken future as well as Jesus' broken body on the cross. But as 
Sawicki (1994) indicates, "One becomes part of the Gospel by doing, 
not by saying. Jesus' words are consistently misunderstood in Mark's 
narrative; only his deeds effectively enact the Gospel".^"^ 

In Luke, the "anointing" of Jesus' feet by the woman is in no sense a 
messianic identification. The motive is mainly due to love and remorse 
rather than for his burial (like Mark). The anointer is an extremely sensuous 
and emotional character who illustrates forgiveness. She signifies humble 
charity, loving nature and faithfulness. Again, as Sawicki (1994) concludes, 
"Luke, reputed great champion of the egalitarian Spirit, has a glass ceiling 
after all. He follows the Pauline rule: accept the money, and their service, 
but not their words".^^ 
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Women at the Crucifixion, Burial and Resurrection 


Women at the Crucifixion: 

Mark 15:40-41 and Luke 23:49: 

VISION: WAo sees? 

In Mark, other women are there but three of them are named: Mary 
Magdalene, Mary mother of James the younger and of Joses, and 
Salome. In Luke, ""the women who had followed him from Galilee”, 
who are among ""all his acquaintances” are not named (not yet). 

Who sees what? 

In Mark, the women were ""looking from afar” and similarly in Luke, 
they ""stood at a distance and saw these things”. They are witnesses of 
what happened to Jesus on the cross, unable to do or say anything, at 
least not reported, but just looking. They probably see and know 
everything that happens between Galilee and Jemsalem, but so far they 
are treated as just observers in both cases, but they serve to recall previous 
actions of Jesus as part of their following and serving him. They observe 
and see everything from their vantage point and who knows, perhaps 
the author of Mark and/ or Luke could possibly be a woman, one of 
those who are there with Jesus and witness everything he says, does or 
teaches. At his crucifixion, Jesus is more an object than a subject of 
action; he is a passive recipient and acted upon rather than an initiator 
of action, as he has been up to this stage. 


Burial Scene 

Mark 15:47 and Luke 23:55-56 

VISION: Who sees? 

In Mark, only two named women appear: Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of Joses. It is not clear if Mary, mother of James the younger 
is the same as Mary mother of Joses. Salome disappears from the scene. 
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In reverse, the women in Luke are not named but only referred to as: 
"^the women who had come with him from Galilee’’. There could be 
many women present including these named women. 

Who sees wbat? 

In Mark, the two named women (the two Marys) witness as to ^‘where 
he was laid”. They probably see everything that is done to his body and 
when the stone is rolled against the door of the tomb. I think it is 
important to these women, as part of their discipleship, to be serving 
Jesus and being with him until the end — to know exactly where he is 
laid, who takes him, and in what conditions. On the other hand, the 
nameless women in Luke only ""saw the tomb and how his body was 
laid” not ""where he was laid” as in Mark. 

Consequently, the key question to a$k here is: Where are the twelve 
disciples and the rest of the followers at this time?. 


Resurrection 

Mark 16:1-8 and Luke 24:1-12 

ACTION: Who does wbat? To whom? 

In Mark, the three named women, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, ""brought spices so that they might go and anoint 
him”. It is yet to be decided in this case if Mary mother of James the 
younger and of Joses, Mary the mother of Joses and Mary the mother 
of James are in fact the same person and it is not clear if this is Jesus’ 
mother or not. On the other hand, in Luke, the nameless women, still 
""went to the tomb, taking the spices which they had prepared”. It is 
not stated, like Mark, if the spices are taken for ""anointing” or just to 
rub his body with. 

LANGUAGE: Wbo speaks? To whom? 

In Mark, the three named women are also talking to each other about 
who will roll the stone away. I think from their memory, it is possible 
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that they can still remember the stone being rolled against the door of 
the tomb. With that in mind, probably they ask each other without 
looking up, "'Who will roll the stone for us...?'’ While in Luke, the 
nameless women, still to be named yet, still don’t say a word. 

Who sees wbat? 

In Mark, the three named women were “looking up” and to their 
surprise, the “stone was rolled back-for it was very large”. “Looking 
up” can mean either of these: that they were walking, looking down or 
looking at each other, deciding as to who of them would roll the big, 
heavy stone; or that they are “looking up” to heaven as a sign of divine 
action or hope for some supernatural power to do the almost impossible 
task for them; or it can be a sign of faith in the God above. Anyhow, 
the job is done for them in a miraculous way which enables them to 
enter the tomb. Who do they see? A “young man, sitting on the right 
side, dressed in a white robe”. The young man could be an angel. In 
contrast, the nameless women in Luke “found the stone rolled away”, 
“went in” but “did not find the body”. While they were perplexed, they 
saw “two men stood by them” (instead of one man and found sitting 
in Mark). Their “da 22 ling apparel” parallels the da 22 ling appearance of 
Moses and Elijah in the Transfiguration story. 

LANGUAGE: Who speaks? To whom? In whatparticular words? 

In Mark, the young man spoke to the three named women and told 

them, not to be ama 2 ed since the crucified Jesus was raised from the 
dead, “But go, tell his disciples and Peter that he is going before them to 
Galilee; there you will see him, as he told you”. Immediately, the women 
“fled from the tomb” and “they said nothing to anyone, for they were 
afraid”. In contrast with Luke, it was the two men in the tomb who 
asked them, “Why do you seek the living among the dead?” as he had 
risen according to what he had said. Suddenly, the women remember 
Jesus’ words, showing that they are a part of the inner circle of disciples. 
They then go on and “told this to the eleven and to all the rest”. Only 

then, that the author names the women (Mary Magdalene, Joanna and 
Mary the mother of James and other women). Why? Perhaps to show 
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the cultural mode that women have value only in relation to a male (as 
a wife, mother, sister, daughter) which Luke is claimed to have preserved. 
But worse still, if the women disciples minister to the ""apostles’’ but 
""they did not believe them” and regard the women’s stories as ""idle 
tale”, discipleship is seen only as a male ministry. When "Teter rose and 
ran to the tomb” and the eyes of the two men on the Way to Emmaus 
""were opened and they recognized him”, it was only then that they 
decided to believe the ""good news” of Jesus arisen from the death. 
Apparently the apostles only believe if the story is being told by males, 
not women. However, it is possible the pair going to Emmaus are a 
married couple since only one name is given and they go to a single 
home, but Luke, I think, wants to imply 2 men since he always produces 
two men as witnesses or messengers. 


To what effect? 

In Mark, it was important for women to witness the fulfillment of 
Jesus’ prophetic words, not by human means but by God, the God 
of living and the living God. If the young man is an angel from 
Heaven, then his words are authoritative, like Jesus’. He has to show 
the women that Jesus’ body was not stolen but raised from the dead as 
Jesus has prophesied. But since the women did not convey the message, 
the exact object of their fear remains unexpressed. To whom the women 
finally did go and speak, remains unclear, perhaps only to each other 
and hence other women! But fleeing the tomb with fear keeps the 
narrative open, can be Mark’s way of telling us, that the story goes on 
as a message to us and to the world, to fulfill Jesus’ prophetic message 
of resurrection. As Criscione (1995) rightly states, that ""the . will of 
God is fulfilled in the midst of ambiguity, irony and paradox; the 
things of God invert the tilings of mortals, where life comes through 
death, saving through abandonment and greatness through service; 
together with Jesus’ inversion of power, women frame the passion 
with their unexpected behavior; that Jesus is anointed for cmcifixion 
by a woman’s hands and the accomplishment of this great exaltation is 
attested by women’s silence; and to this paradoxical reign, women offer 
a mute testimony; the dumbfounded women attest to what cannot be 
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narrated; in the flight of women, the immensity of God’s action is 
reflected; their reaction of amazement, ecstasy and speechless fear leads 
to the threshold of indescribable mystery, and going no further than 
16:8, this gospel invites not only imaginative activity and liberating praxis, 
but also engagement with the mystery of God”^^ 

As for Luke, the unwillingness of the apostles to listen to the stories of 
resurrection conveyed by women, may reflect the denial of women as 
true disciples and prophets capable of preaching the good news to the 
ends of the earth. Mary Magdalene is presented in the 4 canonical 
Gospels as '"the primary witness to the Easter faith-event”.^^ But in 
Luke’s Gospel, there is an attempt to play down her role as primary 
witness by stressing that the resurrected Lord appeared to Peter and 
omitting a resurrection appearance to the women disciples. To Ringe 
(1998), the continued presence of women makes them "thoroughly 
qualified and reliable witnesses”^^ of Jesus’ death and resurrection. 


Conclusions 


From the analysis above, it is clear that there are some common elements 
as well as differences in the stories of women portrayed in the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke. Some of the implications are: that the author of 
Luke could have used Mark as a source with some omissions and 
adaptations; that there were some similarities in the socio-cultural-political 
contexts from which their stories were written, that the authors of 
both Gospels had different goals and "mindset” when they wrote their 
stories. For example, Horsley (2001) believes that Mark was written 
from a predominantly oral context where repetition and series of stories 
are meant to be read as a "whole story” rather than in sections, chapters 
and discreet stories, while Luke, which was written later in a basically 
more orderly fashion and from a historian perspective, could have 
used a collection of written stories and traditional sources. Mark is seen 
as a story told by peasant Israelites living under the oppressive Roman 
domination rule, and therefore, Jesus’ ministry was to liberate and free 
these people from the evil powers of domination as symbolized by his 
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healing and exorcising evil spirits from the sick, the nameless, the rejected 
and ^‘nobodies” of society,^^ while Luke is seen as a gospel for the 
women because it emphasizes the traditional and proper roles for 
women, as it is seen in the early Jewish community.^® 

Perhaps, the reason why the women in Mark had to stand from ^"afar” 
to watch Jesus being cmcified was because of fear of the Roman 
upper-hand, besides doing what proper women do in the honor/ 
shame cultural context. Mary Ann Tolbert (1992) claims that Luke is 
more interested in the ""education of women in the basis of Christian 
faith and the education of outsiders about Christian women’’ and ""to 
provide female readers with female characters as role models - 
prayerful, quiet, grateful women, supportive of male leadership, 
forgoing the prophetic ministry”^^ rather than regarding them as tme 
disciples and prophets. For example, the anointing woman in Mark 
pours the oil on Jesus’ head (as more of a prophetic act) while in Luke, 
the anointing woman, is very emotional, intuitive and performing 
women’s domestic roles and womanly task, by pouring oil on Jesus’ 
feet. Therefore, there may be some truth in the claim that Luke was 
more ""the Gospel of women” because it contains a great deal of 
material about women, seemingly enhancing and promoting the status 
of women. But it nonetheless deftly portrays them as models of 
subordinate service and proper attitude of women, ""a listener, 
pondering what is not understood, learning in silence”.^ In contrast, 
the women in Mark, are seen to follow Jesus from the power center 
and core of the Jesus’ movement, shaming and reversing the traditional 
power status, which James and John (the core disciples) requested from 
Jesus and which Jesus denied as true discipleship. 

Perhaps, the ""good news” for us women of today, is that, we are 
called to be identified with the resurrected Christ; to be ""shamed” for 
being identified with the cross; to be ""honored” by being resurrected 
with him into a new relationship in struggling to make sense of the 
real. Perhaps, we, women of today, need to learn from the Corinthian 
women prophets as Wire (1990) portrays: to gain honor through the 
Spirit as persons who have put on Christ’s image; to create a new 
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community in Christ, and mediate God to each other, so that all who 
put on the resurrected Christ are no longer male or female, free or 
slave, Jew or Greek, but are people filled with God’s Spirit and become 
channels of this spirit to others; to create a new humanity in the risen 
Christ where positions of domination and shame based on old roles 
and the old order are gone and a new reality of divine honor has taken 
their place; to demonstrate the authority in Christ without reserve, 
withholding nothing but pouring forth insight and power; to be no 
longer controlled by fear and intimidation but to be confident in the 
Spirit; to be able to understand God from within, to discern God’s 
gifts and exercise them in fitting ways, and speaking God’s thoughts to 
the people in prophecy and responding for the people to God in 
prayer.^ 

And as Letty Russell (1993) reaffirms, “the tensions and alienations so 
visible in Corinth can serve to encourage us all as we also try to find 
our way beyond these divisions and join the Corinthian, sisters in making 
‘room for the Spirit’ at the round table” that “in our time and place we 
keep discovering signs of this new thing of welcome and hospitality in 
the midst of former places of exclusion and keep rejoicing in these 
small signs in spite of their ambiguities”^"* 

To end, perhaps the possibility that the Gospels could have been told 
orally as in Mark, or even written, as in Luke, by women authors could 
still be a possibility to continually grapple with. That if women were 
following Jesus all along throughout his ministry from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, why aren’t they playing a major role and their presence is 
only felt at the end? Maybe they were busy listening in order to 
remember the stories to be told later on. Maybe the reason why Mark 
left the resurrection message untold in the end was so that we, both 
men and women, will tell it out to the whole world. Maybe Luke 
wrote as he did so that the disciples and apostles, both women and 
men, who received the Holy Spirit, together with Peter and Paul, would 
perform faithful discipleship and true prophetic roles as in Acts, and 
in Corinth. This is done in the hope diat this would inspire us and 
others, and would continue to do so until the end times and to the ends 
of the earth. 
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Te Umu 


A Tuvaluan 'Earth Oven 
as a paradigm shift for both the Mission 
and the day to day life of the Church 

by Toftnga Ealani 

Introduction 

The gospel was somehow fortuitously arrived to Tuvalu 
through the courage and the bravery of the deacon from 
the Cook Islands by the name Elekana. However my 
intention in presenting this topic of Te Umu' from the 
context of Tuvalu, is to find out the meaning of the 
common saying in Tuvalu that goes like this: 'TE TAKJJ 
TAU UMU!" This common saying derives from deep 
down in the hearts of Tuvaluans. It is a saying uttered by 
old people to someone who has been assigned to carry 
out a special task for the sake of the community, or it 
could have been also a saying given out by the parents to 
encourage their children who are to leave for schools, either 
internally or overseas. This saying 'Ke 'paku tau umu'vAien 
being uttered to somebody, simply means that, that person 
has been given a mandate or a special duty to perform to 
the best of his/her ability by the elderly members of the 
community for the community, or if a son or a daughter 
has been given this saying by the parents, it means, the son 
or daughter has also been given a responsibility to carry 
out to its highest degree by the family for the family. Thus 
in the case of church ministers, when this saying is given to 
them, it is therefore a clear indication to the person 
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concerned from the community that he or she has been set aside for a 
special task by the community of believers for the betterment and 
improvement of that community. The saying 'paku tau umu'' has 
been voiced out by our local community to our few Tuvaluan pastors 
during our time together with the Samoan LMS, and it has been carved 
into the heads and minds of our local ministers during those years, and 
they slowly worked out to fulfill those wishes and dreams whenever 
time suited them alright. 

The Tuvalu LMS struggle for an autonomous church was not at all an 
easy one. It took more than a hundred years for the Tuvalu LMS to 
free itself from the burden of the Samoan control. The actual handing 
over to Tuvalu religious leaders or authorities of their independence 
became effective in 1968. Despite the localization of the LMS operations 
already there was far too much Samoan influence seen and practiced in 
the country, not only in religious matters but also in the ordinary lives 
of the people. For instance, one hundred years of the Tuvalu LMS 
control from Samoa, meant that all Tuvaluans, old and young had to 
use the Samoan bible and hymn book for church services and also 
other religious rituals. This was strengthened by the elementary church 
schools, attached to all of LMS missions, which used Samoan as their 
medium of instmction, to teach religious and general knowledge subjects. 
It must be understood that there were no other formal schools in the 
country at that time. Therefore, all Tuvaluans were functionally literate 
in the Samoan language, and many attained good social positions in 
their communities through this system. Thus at this stage, the model 
of initiated with the intention to cater for the struggle to 

establish a contextual theology that most appropriately fits and is suitable 
for the day to day life of the church. 


The Initiator of T(? Umu^ 

To decide whether to hold a special celebration called Umu^\n honour 
of a special visitor, a returning member of the clan or any other special 
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event in the family is entirely an issue that is normally initiated by the 
parents or close family members, depending on how capable the family 
is in mounting ‘te umu’. This is because to mount one such special 
celebraton requires the involvement of lots of people. The people 
expected to participate in the celebration includes those on the father’s 
side as well as the mother’s side of a son or girl who has completed his 
or her studies, and this is not counting the invited guests for the 
celebration. It is not proper in the Tuvalu custom for someone to 
mount his or her own special celebration like T« Umu\ And it is even 
more unbecoming to ask one’s parents or family to mount such a 
special one like Te Umu’to honour oneself 

It is however, most respected and appropriate if others decide and 
agree to host Te Umu’on behalf of someone as it is always die case in 
Tuvalu. The main purpose of holding a special celebration of Te Umu 
in honour of someone special is to publicly thank Almighty God for 
His guidance and protection of the guest of honour enabling him or 
her to accomplish a major task assigned to him or her, or overcome, 
or survive a difficult ordeal, or to thank a special visitor for choosing 
to visit their unworthy home as a way of creating a public promotion 
to the community at large. In the celebration of a return of a family 
member it is desirable for everyone to express their own individual 
feeling in order to avoid ill feelings and envy like the elder brother of 
the prodigal son as we see in the Bible (Luke 15:11-32). That was 
when the father decided it is just timely for him to mount a special feast 
such as Te Umu’ in honour of his lost son who was lost but now 
found, dead and now is alive, the elder brother was really annoyed and 
gmmbled and was extremely jealous because that father had never 
been able to hold one like that for him, the older son rem ai ned at 
home to help his father and was never given any special favour as that 
of Te celebration. 

Unlike the parable of the lost son, Tuvalu regard ‘te umu’ iot someone 
like that as a way of joining in the merriment and joys of the one who 
was lost but is now found, has died but now lives again. Inevitably, we 
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could see in here the loving and gracious nature of God, who is quite 
willing to give and offer every good thing for us his children who have 
gone astray, lost and died. If therefore we whole-heartedly repent for 
the wrong we have gone through, God for sure, is going to hold a 
very special feast such as He umu'm honour of us who are able to come 
closer to him with hearts full of true repentance and forgiveness. This 
however is quite contrary to the nature of man who expects to get 
things for himself or herself without sharing them with others who are 
desperately in need of assistance and help. Very often we exploit the 
poor, the helpless. Therefore He umu' is, a true sign of co-operation, 
sharing and working together for the common good of all people, 
regardless of who they are, but we are all one in Christ our risen Lord. 

Foundation of Te Umu^ 

a) The selecting of the chief attendants of Te Umu. Unlike the 
preparation of te umu for a family where no very special care is needed, 
there must be a chief attendant or attendants to be earmarked for the 
whole operation of the preparation of He umu^ from start until 
completion. Because of the importance of the occasion, his or her 
appointment is extremely important. His or her major concern is to 
give orders and instruction on what to do and when to do it. It is also 
common knowledge to Tuvaluans that to have many chiefs will 
definitely create chaos as people will be confused as to who to listen to. 
But, when a chief attendant has been selected, he or she will be 
responsible to instmct those who are involved in the preparation of fe 
umu'horn start until the uncovering process. 

b) Inhuming of the ground. During primitive times He umu'v^ 2 iS 
the only proper way of large cooking scale or family in Tuvalu. Boiling 
of food was not a common habit in Tuvalu owing to unavailability of 
suitable containers such as the kitchenwares we have nowadays in the 
developing countries. This way of cooking is quite common to all 
families in Tuvalu. Tuvalu’s traditional way of cooking depends entirely 
on the gifts of nature. For example, they use firewood as a substitute 
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for paraffin and kerosene, everybody has access to firewood. When 
Tuvaluans tell or listen to old folk stories and tales of long ago, often they 
are reminded of the importance of their nature and the gift of 
environment, the land, the sea and trees, sunshine and rain, and the creatures 
they have from their own environments. 

c) Setting alight of Te Umu. When the pit for Te Umu has been dug, 
the chief attendant become more attentive in this very stage. He needs to 
be very sure that the ^mataafi'center, of or the eye of te umu is well placed, 
and then carefully considering the direction of the wind and any breeze 
might be blowing from as it might affect the regular distribution of the 
flame to all parts of te umuvjhen it is set on fire. There is a very significant 
way of putting on the firewood. The fire is lit with te %aka (a soft 
coconut firewood). Then use to ignite the launiu (dried coconut leaves), 
that are used to set alight the 'taume' (dried coconut spathe), in turn the 
'taume'^et the Jagogo ' (coconut shells) light for the rest of the firewood to 
be added. First to come will be the pulu (soft husk of the coconut) and 
the very last part of the firewood are the 'gigie' (pehmphis cidular) a very 
hard and slow burnt wood reserved for specially large umu (oven feast). 
While the 'gigie' 2ind. the other firewood are burning, the stones will be 
spread sparingly on the surface of 'te umu'in order to be heated, so that 
they could maintain enough heat to cook the raw foodstuff put in 'te 
umu\ 

The whole process of putting the different types of firewoods in the te 
umu by attendants to the laying of stones and raw food items promotes 
the spirit of co-operation and the sense of sharing things and responsibilities 
by different members of the families and community. This reflects in 
practice what Saint Paul says in I Corinthians 12:1 Iff, that we have to be 
very mindful of the weaker ones, they need to be helped and cared by 
those who are strong in the faith. That is one of the reasons why the 
lighting of 'te umu'h.2iS to be monitored properly by the chief attendant, 
or otherwise the lighting process fails its task in trying to cover the whole 
firewoods that have been placed and put in the underground dug pit for 
te umu. 
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When therefore we allow ourselves to observe the globe at large, we 
will be appalled and amazed by what we see. There is still much 
oppression and sufferings not solely confined to the Third World or 
poor countries caused by the so called essential developmental 
requirements of the developing and the developed countries. Take for 
example, the political instability of the Solomon Islands. I believe without 
the help of the Howard government from Australia, the crisis is still not 
yet being addressed and solved. The continuous taking over of powers 
by military coups in Fiji. The search for survival of asylum seekers in 
Nauru. The continuous changing of governments in other Pacific 
countries. What can we do about all these things here as Christians in the 
Pacific and in Micronesia? The use of Muroroa as a testing ground by 
the French government for its nuclear weapons, even using also an island 
in the Marshall for testing nuclear weapons by the Americans. What can 
we do as Christians in order to avoid being cooked in te umu of foreign 
powers that govern some of our island territories? 

The close co-operation and sharing of responsibilities of te umu's 
attendants reflects the hidden work of the Holy Spirit of God that 
works in and through us, in passing on from one member to another 
the richness and wholeness of God in his whole creation. In a similar 
stage, the chief attendant feels at ease and more relaxed when he or she 
is sure that, everything is right from the initial ignition of the kaka (the 
very soft and vulnerable component of te umu) to the hard and tough 
part of the firewood until the covering stage of te umu. This however 
enables him or her to avoid skepticism and cynicism from fellow 
attendants of te umu and the expected participants in the celebration. 

By and large, te umu is held when there is a sense of interactions and 
relatedness, co-operation, concerns and love for each other amongst 
the participating families in the community. As the families see the need 
for mounting te umu there exists also a similar need for those who are 
strong in faith, to see with their own eyes the oppressed being ill treated 
by the oppressors, hear with their own ears the cries and voices of those 
who are desperately in need of something and help, and also to feel 
with their hearts the agony and pain of the oppressed and to look for 
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an immediate way of reaching out to them. Having learnt to do so, the 
gospel will be more meaningful to them. Otherwise, their narrow 
minded perception of the gospel will prevent the marginalized and the 
like from the fellowship of the Christian community of believers to 
share in the banquet prepared by God out from the miraculous, event 
of te umu that provide and prepared by God in and through Jesus 
Christ obedience to be a contributor to te umu and at the same time, 
gave his whole life as living sacrifice for the whole globe. 


Conclusion 


Let me now invite all of us who are able to be here today, to look into 
areas where our ministry had failed to be in line with our own ways of 
living. I deem it is just time for us to bring together all the areas that we 
have failed in making our contextual theology more suitably fit with 
the day to day life of our people. Assemble them together, no matter 
how huge and big they are, and no matter how easy and tough they 
would be, just put them in u umu and then asking the power of the 
Holy Spirit to ignite te umu and soften it up for you and me. We know 
that the food of different variety we put in u umu are only just hard and 
raw material, and they tend to be tasteless before being placed in u 
umu. But when te umu is well cooked, the hard and raw materials are 
going to be dramatically changed, even when being well cooked, the 
food came out of the earth oven with a nice and delicious smelling, 
that somehow will definitely draw the attention of all people, old and 
young, male and female, weak and strong, rich and poor, sanity and 
insanity, big and small, those who live near and far, they are all in search 
to share and to partake in the most delicious outcome of a well cooked 
umu that is provided and prepared by God for the whole globe, if they 
have faith and trust in Him. 
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Towards a Feleoko-Centric 
Bio-Ethics 
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I li Tongan, an ordained minister biotech revolution will afffect every aspect of our lives 

i I of ihe Free Wesl^an Church - the way we eat, the way we date and marry, the way our 
' of Tonga, and a senior kcturer children are raised and educated, the way we work; the 
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; l theological College, since the way we perceive the world around US and our place m 
, \ 1997. He studied at it.^ 
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;|] from the Pacific Theological history of the world Can be defined in terms of 'life 
I r College. Seeking’. The beginning of life, no matter by means of 

i natural metabolism or by divine intervention, seems to 

have been marked by the act of seeking cosmos out of 
^ chaos. In the course of history, the progression .of life 

involved multifaceted aspects of human innovations and 
efforts of seeking life out of death, and peaceful life out 
I of suffering and oppression. History of humanity appears 

to be a process in which humanity seeks life in its totality, 
.l-j It is a process of seeking answers to the questions 'Who 

' ' am I?’ and 'How can I become myself?’ In a much more 

' Tongan impression, life is an ongoing process of seeking 
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the reality of ‘‘Who we are’ and ‘How can we become ourselve^' 

Different eras had different answers. In the pietistic era of the early 
Christians the answer was ‘I believe, therefore I am’ (Anselm). In the 
cognitive era of Industrial Revolution and Enlightenment, the answer 
was ‘I think, therefore I am’ (Descartes). Later in the materialistic era 
of modernization and globalization, the answer appears to be ‘I shop, 
therefore I am’. It seems that in this innovative new millennium wiA 
advance biotechnology, the world is experiencing a new era with a 
new answer. It is the era of biotechnology in which the answer appears 
to be ‘I genetically engineer therefore I am.’ 

This paper is an ethical attempt to analyze the impacts of biotechnology 
on the world from a contextual feleokc^-ctntxic perspective. This 
involves an attempt to identify whether biotechnology is a place for 
life or a place for death. To do this, I am engaged with three tasks. 
First is the task of describing the features of the biotechnological era. 
Second is the task of making a moral analysis of biotechnology. Finally 
is the task of a contextual evaluation of biotechnology. 


I. Features of the Biotechnological Era 

The biotechnological era is marked by the human intervention on the 
genetic structure of life. With the sophisticated biotechnology, humanity 
(particularly the geneticists) is enabled to map and sequence the DNA 
codes in a way that it may enhance physical and mental quality. Under 
the geneticists’ microscopes, the genes that make up a particular DNA 
are being mapped in a way that they provide relevant information for 
further sequencing and manipulation of the genetic structure for better 
or a desired health condition. Naturally, each gene- plays a particular 
pre-designed role in the life system of an organism. The genes for the 
hair, for example, are naturally pre-designed to produce hair instead 
of anything else. However, the information that is being collected by 
the genetic technology shows that the genes can be on and off in a 
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particular situation, depending on messages received by the gene. This 
knowledge gives way to the discovering of the potentiality within the 
gene to perform any task in the body, depending on the genetic 
instructions received by the cell. Biotechnology allows the mapping of 
the genetic codes and the identification of the sequence of the genetic 
bases.^ This opportunity also allows the geneticist to interfere and 
manipulate the genetic codes (by altering the sequence of the genetic 
bases) in order to instruct the cell to perform a desired particular task. 
This results in human control and manipulation of the genetic instructions 
^d genomes of future generation of every organism. 

This human control on genetic structure can be realized in various 
situations of life. It starts from the beginning of life to the proceeding 
stages until death. In the life beginning stage, cloning and stem cell are 
the two important technologies in this science. Cloning is the genetic 
technology in which a cultured embryo is developed from a somatic 
cell (either an adult cell as in Dolly or a fetal cell as in Polly) This 
technology involves two processes. The first is the process of 
dedifferentiation of the DNA genes in which the somatic cell is taken 
back to its creative stage (stem cell). Ronald Cole-Turner puts it as the 
rewinding of the nucleus DNA.^ The second process is the restarting 
of the differentiation process of the cell. It is the process of "Tast- 
forwarding'’^ the duplication of the cell into organs and until it becomes 
an embryo of itself 

In addition to the features of biotechnology in the life-beginning stage 
is the biotechnological ability to externally fertilize an egg and sperm 
cell by means of in vitro fertilization (IVF). This process involves 
extracting of a woman’s egg and a man’s sperm cell and put them 
together in a culturat<^d test tube to enhance the opportunity of 
fertilization. After that external fertilization, the fertilized egg is re- 
inculturated into a host-woman’s womb for nurturing until birth. 

Prenatal examination of embryos is another technology that involves 
in the early stages of ITe. It scans the womb to identify the health 
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condition, gender, and any other features of the embryo that can be 
needed to reveal. 

During the mature processes of life, biotechnology involves prospective 
tests and genetic screening. Within these tests, biotechnology provides 
patients with genetic information of their health condition. It involves 
information about any future serious illness. In addition to that is the 
ability of biotechnology to do various genetic engineering in the human 
body. This includes re-plantation of stem cells and transplantation of 
somatic cells. It also involves the somatic therapy and germ-line therapy.'^ 

In the case of plants, biotechnology involves the cloning and genetically 
modifying the agricultural species. This includes hybridization and genetic 
modification of plant cells to withstand diseases and pests and to enhance 
productivity and efficiency. 

Apart from the above scientific features of the biotechnological era, 
patenting is one of the striking economic features of biotechnology. 
The profit-driven economy of the west generates incentives to patent 
the genetic inventions in the sphere of biotechnology. Patent is a sort 
of legal protection given to an inventor’s genetic invention to avoid any 
immediate duplication of the same invention so that the inventor may 
have profit from selling his/her finding. This profit-driven incentive 
enhances the cost of patent and attracts many multi-million investors 
to invest on genetic projects such as the Human Genome Project. 
Genetic patenting will yield a lot of credit to international corporations 
and private organizations that are investing on genetic projects in the 
near future. 

With all the above features of the biotechnological era, one thing is 
obvious; humanity is going beyond the passive observation of reality 
to active participation in modification and re-creating of life. Ronald 
Cole-Turner best describes this situation by saying: 

Now biologists have become hiotechnologists, with 
technology quite literally inserted into the center 
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of a scientific discipline of observation, and 
biotechnologists have begun to put their fingers 
on the movie’s rewind button and on its fast- 
forward button.^ 

Today, the world is "shifting from understanding reality to control of 
reality’. The scientists are no longer watching and observing reality. 
They are ""putting their fingers” on reality. They are beginning to create 
and recreate life. They are beginning to control life as it is now and 
then. 

Successful manipulation of human and non-human genes wins many 
people in the world at it cure many diseases and foretells as many 
dissipating health situations. Biotechnology appears to some of the 
world as the Promise Land, "full of milk and honey’.^ It appears, as it 
is a place where life can be found in its fullness. It reveals helpful 
information for future decision on physical life like the prenatal screening 
and tests. It provides helpful therapies to deadly diseases like the somatic 
therapy and the germ-line therapy. It offers solutions to certain 
agricultural problems like genetic modified seeds and plants. It earns 
profit to investors, and commodities to the producers of genetic 
products. It becomes the source of life for the biotech era. 

It is this point in biotechnology that evokes the awareness of many 
moralists, including this paper, in the world. Can we find life, in its 
totality in biotechnology? Is biotechnology a right place to find human 
life? Is it actually a place of life or is‘ it a grave in itself? With 
biotechnology, are we seeking life in the place of life or we are seeking 
life in a place of death? Is biotechnology good or evil? 
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11. Positive and Negative Impacts 
of Biotechnology 

A. Biotechnology as a Helping Hand 

Biotechnologists ask the question How can we improve the genotypes 
(or health condition) of humanity?’ This kind of question depicts the 
idea that biotechnology is a helping hand for the human life. There are 
three main ways in which biotechnology appears to assist human life. 
They are therapeutic, creative, and transformative aspects of 
biotechnology. Let us briefly discuss these aspects. 

1 . Therapeutic Jispect 

Biotechnology offers human life various therapies due to health and 
social conditions. Let us start with the health condition. Somatic and 
germ-line therapies are the two main contributions of biotechnology 
to the health situation of human life. They offer cure to diseases that 
are found to be genetically inherited. According to Jeremy Rifkin, 
somatic therapy has been carried out in limited human clinical trials for 
more than seven years while germ-line experiments have been 
successfully carried out on mammals for more than a decade.^® Somatic 
therapy allows the "'treatment of a disease in the body cells of a living 
individual by trying to repair an existing defect”.^^ This therapy deals 
with the full 46 chromosomes of the body cells. Germ-line therapy, in 
contrast, allows the treatment of the reproductive cells, which have 
only 23 chromosomes. This is why germ-line therapy can change the 
genetic structure of the proceeding generations. 

These two genetic therapies enhance the quality of life of just an 
individual (by somatic therapy) or generations (by germ-line therapy). 
This involves the genetic manipulation of genes to perform a particular 
task to produce a particular quality of life, including the permanently 
changing of the human genomes. 

With regard to social therapy, biotechnology offers information that is 
helpful for parents to decide for future social and economic stability. 
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The prospective tests and prenatal screening allows the parents to screen 
the quality of their children by choosing to keep or abort a child 
depending on their social and economic situations. If the prenatal tests 
and screening reveal the child to be deformed and to have inherited a 
deadly or humiliating diseases, the parents have the opportunity to choose 
whether to carry on with the pregnancy or terminate it. Such a decision 
is vital to the social and economic consciousness of the parents and the 
society as a whole. 

Z Creative 

Biotechnology involves the opportunity to create life anew. Cloning 
and stem cell process allows the duplication of good quality life or a 
beloved one. It also allows the creating of a predetermined person 
like a mentally bright person. 

The in vitro fertilization (IVF) allows the barren parents to have children 
of their own. The formation of an embryo in the hands of the geneticists 
is an enormous development in biotechnology. It contributes to the 
genetic research projects. The genetic modification of agricultural seeds 
and food not only helps in resisting many diseases but also helps in 
enhancing the qu dity of food and the productivity of crops. 

i. Tran^orrnative 

The genetic engagement of biotechnology in the germ-line therapy 
involves the opportunity to transform the human and agricultural 
inherited genomes. The ability to dedifferentiate the DNA allows the 
geneticists to manipulate the structure of life. This involves the ability 
to homogenize the genomes of every organism. 


B. Biotechnology as a Ruining Hand 

Despite the enormous contributions of biotechnology to the health 
and agricultural conditions of the world, there are vast numbers of 
moral concerns that have been generated by its impact on human life. 
Let me outline some of its moral impacts on humanity. 
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1 . Moral Impacts of the Thercpeutic Nature of Biotechnology 

Firstly, the therapeutic nature of biotechnology is skeptical in various 
dimensions. The somatic and germ-line therapy leads to the reduction 
of genetic diversity and the deletion of essential genes (from the gene 
pool) upon which future generations rely for making ''evolutionary 
adaptations to changing environments”.^^ Rifkin points out that it is 
relatively wrong to condemn recessive gene traits as errors in the genetic 
code. He says, “We are just beginning to learn of many subtle and 
varied recessive gene traits pHy, some of which have been critically 
important in ensuring the survival of ethnic and racial groups”.^ He 
illustrates this point by pointing out that sickle-cell recessive trait protects 
against malaria while cystic-fibrosis recessive gene plays a role in 
protecting against cholera. 


With regards to the reduction of genetic diversity, the germ-line therapy 
and cloning reduces the bio-diversity of the life supporting system of 
the world or eco-system. Bio-diversity is the 'basis of ecological 
stability’.It is more resilient to natural disasters such as drought and 
other environmental disturbances, perhaps due to differences in tolerating 
potential of varieties of different species. Reducing this diversity may 
result in a sudden collapse of the ecosystem and the loss of humanity. 

The prenatal tests and screening of fetus involve the risk of knowing 
genetic information that is being revealed. Genetic information applies 
pressures to patients who inherit symptoms of deadly diseases such as 
cancer, Parkinson s Disease and Down Syndrome. That pressure may 
or may not be able to be handled by the patient as “knowledge is 
power to heal as well as to kill. Are we obliged to access such 
information? Are we obliged to decide against the life of others simply 
in the light of the available genetic information? The use of human 
embryos for research and stem cells for spare parts, moreover, provoke 
the theological question of 'Who is a human being?’ 

2. Soctal Impacts of the Creativity of Biotechnology 

Cloning and the production of stem cells appear to dehumanize the 

human embryos, as they become mere objects of investigation and 
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research. Germ-line therapy implies the making of decision for future 
generation. The prenatal tests and screening provides a tendency to 
make decision against an unborn baby. Patenting dissolves the covalent 
bonds that bind the people together as investors and inventors are 
working towards individual rather than communal profit. This results 
in the atomization of relationships in which everyone appears to be a 
competitor of each other. 

Genetic stigmatization is another negative impact of biotechnology. 
The prospective tests discriminate people of deadly diseases from having 
choice on their partner (husband or wife) or their insurance company. 
The information revealed in the tests will assist healthy people to avoid 
those who are engaged in such diseases like Down’s Syndrome. It also 
helps insurance companies to avoid the risk of losing a lot of money in 
insuring those who are genetically defected. 

Not only that, patenting leaves many patients, particularly those who 
cannot afford to buy the technology, outside the table of the doctors.^^ 
It appears that doctors and geneticists have no interest on poor people. 

3, Economic Impacts of biotechnology 

Vandana Shiva points out that 'Tatents for living organisms impoverish 
human society ethically, ecologically and economically, though they bring 
commercial gains to a handful of corporations”.^^ Patent in 
biotechnology not only restricts the poor people from accessing to its 
production but also makes the poor poorer and the rich people richer. 
Absolute poor people cannot afford to buy genetic therapies and genetic 
modified food. This indicates that biotechnology is only for the rich 
people on the expense of the poor people. 


III. Towards a Feleoko-Centric Bioethics 

A. Theology of the Feleoko 

Kfeleoko-Q&Miz bioethics refers to ethics that takes seriously the situation 
of humanity in his holistic notion. Feleoko is a holistic term that denotes 
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the life supporting system of human life. Symbolically, it is the store 
place, in which the lives of the Tongans are depended. It is a place 
where the fruits of the Tongan life are stored ready for future usage. 
However, the basic meaning oifekoko is a reality that produces and 
provides life in its totality for the people of Tonga. It provides physical, 
social, economic, and political identities for the people of Tonga. It is 
the cosmos of the Tongan people. It consists of three basic supporting 
pillars of the Tongan existence; tokanga (men’s plantation), 

(women’s weaving house), and ngatd (sea). These pillars are the basic 
sources of the Tongan identity and existence. They make up the moral 
existence of the Tongan people. They are distinctive from each other 
yet related to one another. 

The feleoko, in its ancient notion, depicted infinite and abundant reality. 
It represented the life-giving power of the Tongan deities. Today this 
notion prevails but with the Trinitarian God. Fekoko stands for the 
divine interpenetration of the Father, Son and the Holy Spirit. The 
three pillars oifekoko signify the distinctiveness of the godhead and 
their community in ^e fekoko. They are more than mere places. They 
are community of worship, sharing, toiling and of celebration. For 
instance, going to tokanga is not a mere act of growing food crops. It 
IS rather a total encounter of the divine. It is an act of worship as the 
Tongan men are seeking the favour of God (or the gods in the ancient 
times) in the soil.^^ It is a place for socialiaing as the Tongan men are 
working together’ {toungaue) for the goodness of the whole. It is also 
a classroom as every new generation learns about the traditional wisdom 
md technology of planting from elderly people. It is a gymnasium 
for the people as they manage to develop their physical fitness. These 
Jings happen likewise in the other two places fakhanga and ngatai). 
They are sources of life in its totality to the people of Tonga. 

Fekoko is not only the house of God but also the incarnated Godself 
It IS the being of God as related to humanity. It symbolizes the 
interpenetration of God and humanity in die Son, Jesus Christ. It is the 
embodiment of the divine love and grace as it dwells among humanity. 
This idea leads to the fact h\2.t fekoko, in Tonga, is also the house of 
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humanity. It is the house in which we find our meaning and our purposes. 
It is the house in which the people share with God the role of regenerating 
and recreation. 

Each pillar of the feleoko bears different yet related roles and obligations. 
Tokanga bears the roles of feeding the family and the community and the 
role of providing food crops for the traditional ceremonies and the 
festivals.^^ Falehanga provides the domestic needs of the family and the 
community like clothes and blankets. It also provides /^^j*and mats for 
traditional ceremonies and festivals. Ngatai the community with 

seafoods. All of these roles also provide skills and knowledge, 
relationships, and solidarity to the Tongan people. In that feleoko is 
a community of communities. It is a community of tokanga, falehanga^ 
and ngatai. It is a community of relationships, roles and obligations. It is 
a community of human relationships. The stability of the feleokchZtnxAz 
community depends on the ability of the tokanga, falehanga, and ngatai to 
interpenetrate each other. Without this interconnectedness, life in Tonga 
seems to be meaningless. 

B. Feleoko-c^vktxxc Bioethics 

A feleoko-cenXnc bioethics is an ethic that considers the interpenetration 
and inter-relatedness of the life in its holistic sense. It upholds the dignity 
and the integrity of the interrelationships of roles and obligations in the 
feleoko. It appreciates the diversity of life and respects the differences of 
others. It seeks the security and safety of the whonessoi reality rather than 
the whatness. It asks the question 'Who is good?' rather than 'What is 
good?' 


C. Biotechnology and Feleoko-c^nttxc Bioethics 

In the light of the feleoko-ctntnc bioethics, biotechnology cannot be 
undermined and, at the same time, cannot be overrated. Biotechnology 
appears to be part of the house of life in which God and humanity share 
the purpose of giving life 'on earth as it is in heaven'. The house of life is 
not a place to be discovered but a life to be enjoyed. It is the house in 
which everyone learns the distinctiveness of God and humanity. Everyone 
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comes to realize and respect the fruitfulness of the otherness of each 
other. Everyone comes to realize the limitedness of each other as the 
fundamental ground for the security, stability, and continuity of life. 
Knowing our limitedness does not only avoid biotechnology from 
reducing the life of others to the limitedness of our selfishness but it 
also allows new life to begin^^. The Father realized his limitedness in the 
cross so that the Son died to establish a new beginning for the world. 
He forsook the Son as the Son encountered death like a seed that had 
undergone death in order to bring fruits and new lives. We have to 
accept that we have an end so that we can give way for the continuity of 
life. 

Sometimes biotechnologists and genetic engineers seem not to believe 
in the limitedness of humanity. The innovative determinism and the 
belief in human power lead biotechnology to undermine the importance 
of recognizing the limitedness to the continuity of humanity. The genetic 
attempt to delete genes, by means of germ-line therapy, implicates the 
reduction of the bio-diversity - something that may lead to the collapse 
of life supporting system and the extinction of humanity. Biotechnology 
should accept the finiteness of humanity in order to guarantee the 
continuity of humanity. It should recognize the fruitfulness of being 
different from each other so that it may not confine the explanation of 
others to the limitedness of their subjective observations and equipment. 
Once they die, the manipulated generation will die also. 

Biotechnology reflects the creativity of the house of humanity. It indicates 
humanity as the co-creator of God in creation. However, the notion 
of co-creator must not be.mistaken. Jaydee Hanson describes the task 
of the co-creator in a corporate manner. In referring to the divine 
mandates in Matthew 25, she says: 

Christians must evaluate technology by how well 
it helps us to accomplish these divine mandates ... 
give hungry, food and thirsty drink, to welcome 
the stranger, to clothe the naked, to minister the 
sick and imprisoned. ... We must reject use 
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technology that reinforces a world where there are 
more poor people and increasing numbers of sick 
people.^® 

Co-creator does not mean to clam our human independence from God. 
It rather means working together with God. Hanson emphasizes that 
technology cannot end poverty or sickness by itself She says, ^^Unless the 
goal (of biotechnology) is living as God would have us live, we won't 
accomplish that goal by simply adding new technology"This means 
that unless biotechnology enhances the world to live the life '"on earth as 
it is in heaven", it will not serve the world with its sophisticated inventions 
and production. The implication of this is the inability of genetic modified 
food to feed the world hungers and avoid malnutrition. This does not 
mean that there is not enough food for the world. This is rather because 
many people will not be able to access those foods due to the profit 
monitoring of food markets.^ 

Genetic therapy gives meaning to lives of many people, especially those 
who have the money. But at the same time, it also undermines lives of 
many, and particularly those who have no money. Germ-line therapy 
neglects the memories of life and the life eugenics by deleting the 
inheritances of humanity. Patenting hinders most people from seeking 
life in the house of biotechnology by keeping them out from its 
productions. Genetic tests discriminate people from various opportunities 
by genetically stigmatizing them. These are the signs of not being as co¬ 
creator of God but of being a dominant creator — playing God. 


Conclusion 


What the world needs appear to be a technology that cures life on "earth 
as it is in heaven'. We need a technology that lets our memories inspire 
our present as we anticipate our future. We need a technology that keeps 
us together and relates to God and to each other, and a technology that 
ensures the achievement of life eternal. 
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One of the alternatives is to cease on turning life into commodities. In 
the case of biotechnological patent, Shiva claims that patents reflect the 
human arrogance as they treat scientists as 'creators’ of organisms.^^ 
She goes on to say that if human society, in all its diversity, has to be 
ethically, ecologically and economically enriched, alternatives to patents 
have to be evolved.^'^ This relates to what M. Douglas Meeks claims as 
the 'absence of God from the market”.^^ The oikos or the feleoko became 
a market of human genes. The house of God and humanity is turned 
into ’a den of profit-makers and gene consumers’. 

Unless biotechnology is accountable to the situation of humanity, to 
the interrelation of God and humanity and human with human as who 
rather than what^ it becomes a mere graveyard of our future and our 
hope. People of the fekoko are a community of difference. It is more 
than a biotic reality. It is more than mere integrated cells and organs. It 
is an integrated individual - a social reality, a religious community that 
looks for life in place of life (Christ the human God) rather than in 
place of death (human limitedness). 

Biotechnology should be a house of promise in which we discover the 
differences of others and uncover the fruitfulness of our diversity. The 
ability to discover the difference is beyond the reach of the bio-genetics 
microscopes. It is a gap tliat should not be overlooked by any genetic 
technology. The difference of others is the mystery of God and vice 
versa.^^ This means that the mystery of others can be discovered by 
science only when interrelating with God. The mystery of God is the 
mystery of others. Biotechnology should not reduce the otherness of 
others to the limitedness .of tlieir selfishness and egoism. Doing so 
enhances the security, stability, and the continuity of the world in God 
and humanity. Let me sign off witli this saying 'Human kind "will not 
die for lack of information”, but "it may perish for lack of 
appreciation”.^'^ 
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Notes 


^ Jeremy Rifkin, “The Biotech Century”, in People of Faith in the Biotech 
Century . Response, Vol. 33/9, October 2001:11. 

2 This word normally refers to the particular place where a Tongan 
family uses to store their firewood. However, It is also used figuratively 
to refer to the source of food. It Is to this notion that I employ this word 
but to a more general sense (viz-a-viz source of life or house of life). 

^ Genetic bases refer to the four different kinds of amino acids (adenine, 
thiamin, guanine, and cytosine - A, T, G, and C) inside the genes of the 
DNA. Genetic codes or Information are formed when these amino 
acids are paired up in the DNA genes. Each pair of amino acids bears 
particular code or information. See G.J.V. Nossal and Ross L. Coppel, 
“The Organization of Life”, 14-16. 

^ See Donald M. Bruce, “Ethics Keeping Pace with Technology”, In 
Ronald Cole-Turner, Beyond Cloning: Religion and the Remaking of 
Hu manity , (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2001), 35. 

® Ronald Cole-Turner, “Toward a Theology for the Age of Biotechnology”, 
Ronald Cole-Turner, (ed). Beyond Cloning: Religion and the Remaking 
of Humanity . (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2001), 140. 

® Cole-Turner calls cloning as the'rewinding button’ and stem cell as 
the'fast-forward’ button of a cloned embryo. See Cole-Turner, 140. 

^ Somatic therapy is the curing of the one-person genetic Illness. 
Germ-line therapy is the curing of the whole proceeding generation’s 
genetic diseases. 

® Ronald Cole-Turner, “Toward a Theology for the Age of Biotechnology”, 
Ronald Cole-Turner, (ed). Beyond Cloning: Religion and the Remaking 
of Humanity . (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2001), 140. 

^ See Patricia Baird, “Standing on the Promises of Genetic 
Engineering”, in People of Faith in the Biotech Century . Response Vol 
33/9, October 2001. 

Jeremy Rifkin, “Gene Therapy: Future Challenge”, in People of Faith in 
the Biotech Century . Response^ Vol. 33/9, October 2001:12 
Ted Peters, “Genes, Theology, and Social Ethics: Are We Playing 
God?”. 25. 

Rifkin, “The Biotech Century, 11 
Ibid. 

“Perils amid the Promises of Genetically Modified Food”, 139. 

Marcio Fabri dos Anjos, “Bioethics in a Liberatlonist Key”. 

Vandana Shiva, Protect or Plunder: Understanding Intellectual 
Property Rights. (Bangladesh: The University Press Ltd, 2001), 6. 

Tongan people used to seek the favor of their gods before they plant, 
weave, and go fishing. 
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Tongan traditional ceremonies and festivals Include marriages, 
birthdays and funerals. 

Perhaps this is the meaning behind Jesus’ sacrificial saying in John 
12:24 “Very truly, I tell you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and 
dies. It remains just a single grain, but if It dies, it bears much fruit”. A life 
has to die to maintain the continuity of life. 

Jaydee Hanson, “Technology for God’s Glory”, in People of Faith in the 
Biotech Century . Response, Vol. 33/9, October 2001:7 
Ibid. The words in bracket are my insertion. 

This refers to the patent strategy that keeps the food production in very 
high prices that cannot be afforded by many people In the world, 
particularly those in the Third World countries. This results in the 
concentration of food products in the wealthy countries such as the 
United States. See Hanson, 7. 

23 Shiva, 6. 

24 Ibid. 

23 M. Douglas Meeks. God the Economist: Doctrine of God and Political 
Economy . (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989), 48. By this, Meeks refers 
to the Independency of the mo'dern politics and economy from theology 
which results on accumulation of capital, rational control of people and 
unwisely extraction of resources from nature. Our natural house (oikos) 
has become a market. God Is absent from economic and political 
discernment of laws and regulations despite the fact of ideological 
usage by economists and politicians of modern world. 

23 Gordon D. Kaufman, In Face of Mystery . (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1993), 347. 

2^ Rabbi Abraham Heschel, as quoted in Larry L. Rasmussen, 

Earth Community. Earth Ethics . (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1998), 195. 
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bj Tevita K Havea 

(A Sermon Preached at the Pacific Theological College 
on April 16, 2004) 

The village of Tefisi, in the Vava’u group, Tonga, has a 
source of fresh water in the ocean, just off its shores. I 
suspect that there are others like that around the Pacific. 
This source of fresh water is known and called by the 
way people draw water from it. It is called vai-'utu- 
kakau —^meaning, “water-drawn-while swimming.” 

When people from the village need to fetch water from 
vai- 'utu-kakau they would first gather together, under the 
supervision of the chief, to make sure that there are no 
quarrels, rows or hatred disputes amongst members of 
the community. If any of the communal taboos was 
violated, they must find a way to put it right. There have 
been times when swimmers to vai- ^utu-kakau could only 
bring back saltwater, and the villagers would take this to 
be an indication that some taboos in the village has been 
violated. It is the responsibility of the chief therefore to 
make sure that everything is under control and his people 
live in harmony with one another. When harmony is 
established, they would drink a round of kava to 
demonstrate that the community is in peace before the 
swimmers are sent to fetch fresh water from the ocean. 
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Swimmers are sent out with whole-coconut shells to fetch water from 
vai-'utu-kakau. The chief, usually, or one of the elders of the village, 
who were swimmers in their youth, would stand on the beach and 
direct the swimmers to where fresh water is to be drawn. From the 
shore, the chief could see clearly where the spring of fresh water is 
because that area is always and distinctively calm. The chief would 
direct the swimmers by waving his hands: up, to swim further; left, to 
turn left; and right to swim to the right. When the chief sees that the 
swimmers are at the middle of the fresh water, he would put both 
hands together, signaling to the swimmers to draw water. One slight 
mistake by the chief or the director on shore and the swimmers would 
bring back nothing but salt water. Similarly, if the swimmers do not 
follow exactly the directions from the chief, their operation would be 
a failure. 

This village practice brings to mind post-resurrection events. After 
they crucified and put Jesus in the tomb, the disciples realized that there 
was no use hanging around Jerusalem. Jesus is dead! Two of the 
disciples went on their way to Emmaus. Judas has just committed 
suicide. Peter said to the rest: "1 am going fishing.” Six others responded: 
""we are going with you.” So Peter and six others collected their nets, 
got into their boat, and went out fishing at the Sea of Tiberius. And all 
night they tried, but their nets could only draw saltwater (but no fish)! 

Now, let us ask the same questions we would ask if Peter and the other 
six disciples were sent out to vai- ^utu-kakau to draw fresh water. 

Were they good swimmers or fishermen? YES. The Synoptics inform 
us that they own boats and nets. Most of them were sons of fishermen, 
and before Jesus called them to become fishers of men, they spent 
most of their lives in that same stretch of water, the Sea of Galilee, 
fishing. So, failure due to lack of skills or inexperience is ruled out! 

Were there taboos violated before they went out? YES. They violated 
fundamental social, religious and communal taboos regarding friendship, 
comradeship and family relationships. 

We are told that they betrayed their chief and Lord (i.e.^ Jesus) and, 
when their chief was arrested, they ran away. When their chief was on 
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trial, at least one of them (Peter) denied him; and they did not stand by 
him. After their chief was sentenced to death, none of them was 
around to assist in carrying his cross. When they brought down his 
body from the cross, no one was there to look after it To not look 
after the dead body of a member of our family is violation of kinship 
relationship in its best. Familial relationships amongst family members 
continue even after death. 

Just before they went out fishing, that very morning, Mary came early 
after day broke and told them that someone must have stolen their 
chief s body from the tomb. Peter and John, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, went to the cemetery and they confirmed that Jesus’ body was 
missing. Instead of going and looking for the body, or reporting it to 
the temple guards, what did they do? They went home and prepared 
their nets for a fishing expedition. Who in our villages and communities 
would ignore such news if we were told that someone had stolen our 
father or the chief of the village from his grave? To go out fishing 
when an important member of the community went missing from his 
grave is a violation of communal taboos. 

Further, when someone in the community dies, the community must 
mourn him or her. That is a universal rule of being who we are as 
related and relating individuals. The mourning period for the Jews 
during the Greco-Roman world of the first century AD was usually 
three to seven days, depending on the status of the deceased in the 
community; the higher ones status is, the longer the mourning period. 
Jesus was the disciples’ chief, no doubt, and he deserved a mourning 
period of at least 10 or 14 days. He was their teacher and they used to 
call him Rabbi; he was their Lord, and very often they addressed him 
with such an honored tide. To the disciples, according to the Gospel 
of John, Jesus was the Son of God, the Christ, the Messiah, the Bread 
of Life, the Light of the world, the Living Water, the Shepherd arid the 
Gate, the resurrection and life. Indeed, Jesus was Life. All these tides 
show Jesus status in the community hierarchy. Jesus was nothing less 
than God, the hipest ranking member of the community. His mourning 
period should have been at least 100 days, if not longer. To do other 
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works, like fishing, during such mourning period is violation of 
community taboos. 

The disciples also violated religious taboos. According to the Gospel 
of John, Jesus was crucified the day before the Passover. This means 
that the Passover, which was a seven-day festival, was still on. And 
according to the traditions of the Elders, no secular works like fishing 
should be done during festival times. 

YES, many taboos were violated in the community and most of them, 
the swimmers and fishermen took part in them. No wonder they 
spent the whole night and came back with nothing but '"salt water.’’ 

Moreover, and perhaps most fundamentally, they failed to "draw fresh 
water” (or catch fish) because there was no one to stand on shore to 
direct them. The only person who could have directed them was their 
chief—Jesus. But because they have abandoned him, there was no one 
else to direct them. Even if they could bring back from the dead John 
the Baptist, or Moses, or Elijah, or one of the Prophets, none of them 
would have known how and where to direct them. Jesus alone, the 
chief and Lord of the community, is the only one who could see 
where the fresh water is to be drawn, and fish to be caught. 
Unfortunately, they have abandoned him when he was alive and 
sufferings and, even when he was dead. The worse came when after 
he rose from the dead, Peter and his partners still did not care about 
him hence, they went fishing without the master of the sea to direct 
them. 

For these reasons, Peter and his fishing partners failed in a big way. 
They have violated all kinds of communal, kinship, and religious taboos, 
which explain why they spent the whole night and caught nothing. 

Had Jesus, the Chief of chiefs, remained in the tomb, the disciples and 
the whole world, including us, would still be dipping our coconut 
shells in salt water and casting our nets for fish on wrong places. 

It was not until morning-break, after Jesus rose from the dead, that he 
came and stood on the shore and directed Peter and his group: go 
back, don’t give up, I am with you, go on, go further, and when he saw 
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that they were at the right place, he said: ""cast your net to the fish/’ 
Jesus, who has just now conquered death, represents the meeting point 
of death and life. He came and stood on the shore, the meeting point 
of the sea and land; at dawn, the meeting point of day and night, to 
direct Peter and his friends because Jesus, and only Jesus, is the source 
of everything whether it is at night or day, land or sea and even life and 
death. Indeed, all the taboos that were violated by the disciples and the 
whole world have now been made right. Everyone could draw fresh 
water and haul load of fish under the direction of the resurrected 
Christ. 

The communion tables that we often gather around remind us of how 
Jesus put us right with God. And from the celebration of Holy 
Communion we are invited to draw fresh water and to catch fish and 
to receive life from his body and blood. 
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Book Review 

Joerg Rieger and John J. Vincent (eds). Methodist and Radical— 
Rejuvenating a Tradition. 

Kingswood Books 2003. ISBNO-687-03871-5 
Reviewed by Rev Tevita Nawadra Banivanua 

The book talks about what the authors called the '"margins” and 
"centers” and where to situate Methodism in order for that denomination 
to be a "gospel” force again as it had been done in John Wesley days. 

The two writers pointed out that while Methodism was born on the 
margins the problem it faced today is a strong pull to the centre. During 
its history, a good number of Methodist Churches around the world 
have found themselves to be part of the centre or what is called the 
"establishment” and have associated themselves in the protection of 
that establishment. Even though some element of concern for the 
margins is shown in what has become Methodist Churches of the 
"centre” the authors argued that ways must be found to help these 
churches to be true to their theological, historical and sociological roots. 
The way forward for the Methodist or Wesleyan churches to be true to 
their roots does not lie in elevating or promoting the margin to be 
fused into the centre; but to try and move the centre to the margins 
thus making the margin to become the centre, as Jesus did in the new 
testament and Wesley in his days had done. For Methodism to be radical 
in today’s world, there is a great and urgent need to be focused on the 
poor and the marginalized. To be a gospel force again in this time and 
age Methodism needs to be "shaped and transformed, not from the 
top down but from the bottom up”. 

The place of John Wesley and tlie "people called Methodists”, according 
to the authors of the book, is found in the teachings and practices of 
Jesus Christ himself The choice of the "option for the poor” in society 
in England and in the United States, was also taught and promoted by 
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the first Christians in the land of the bible following their Master’s 
footsteps. 

The book is divided into three main parts; the first part is by the two 
authors Rieger and Vincent where they traced Wesley’s life in relation to 
what the “people called Methodists” and their life and work with its 
implication on the church’s situation today. I have tried to express above, 
a summary of what they wrote. The other two parts of the book, by 
different authors, tried to bring out some current church practices 
showing how this issue of locating Methodism in the margins of society 
could be understood. 

The second part, consisting of five chapters of the book, deals with 
some of the United Methodist Church (UMC) in the United States of 
America and how they have struggled to stay in the margin. The upward 
movement in that nation to a “middle class” life style has challenged 
the church’s calling to be a liberation force for the poor. There seems 
to be a definite preferential option not for the poor as a gospel 
imperative, but there is definitely a preference for middle class life style. 
The five authors in this section of the book argued for the need of the 
UMC and the Global Methodist Church as a whole to go back to 
Wesley’s Studies today. In their presentation, they dealt with the question 
of whether the study has a future, or whether it can contribute to the 
challenges of the current time? The answer that the five chapters seem 
to agree on, is that there is a definite need especially, at a time when the 
negative effect of globalization has caused a division in our world of 
the prosperous and the impoverished; of the strong over the weak etc. 
Some very good examples of the current divisions in our world are 
shown throughout the five chapters depicting some sensitive areas like 
homophobia, patriarchal, feminist movement and the treatment of the 
poor in the American communities today. True strength and wealth of 
the church they argued consists in its becoming an “institution of the 
good news”. There is also a strong call for holiness where one of the 
authors said: 
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Those who live following Christ’s way, who are engaged in 
the process of holiness — form the church. 

The third part of the book takes the reader to the global perspective 
of Methodism combing South Africa in their struggle to overcome 
apartheid, Ghana in its attempt to be more ecumenical. South Korea 
with its minjung theology, the Pacific and its cultural way of reading 
texts and South or Latin America with its liberation theology and 
Pentecostal affiliations. The five authors in this third section brought 
out what their missionaries and their church and culture have taught 
them to be, what is meant by Methodism. When Wesley died, a number 
of options were left for those that were to sail ''the ship called 
Methodism”. Some wanted a replacement church that would focus on 
ministry and sacraments and the like, another group wanted to have a 
church that is more democratic in nature for they do not like the rather 
autocratic leadership of Wesley. The group that became the bigger 
group was the one that wanted to follow what Mr. Wesley and his 
friends had done, like field preaching in the open air, camp meetings 
and this group called themselves Primitive Methodists. This group 
employed a high level of participation through loud prayer meetings, 
class meetings and love feasts. They used lay people in areas that were 
normally done by priests like baptism and presiding in the sacraments. 
Participation of the people of God was practiced 

Even though there was a union of all the different parts that came in 
later on, the form of Methodism that came to the global church had 
one of the above areas as their focus. The writers in this section brought 
out what they saw as the margins in their own contexts and they listed 
them in their writings. The themes of their concern were - the education 
of the underprivileged, the poor, the support for the trade union concern 
for the place of women in the church, the importance of culture. 

In South Africa as an example, their way of looking at the Kingdom 
of God or what the author had argued to be right translation "Ruling 
Power of God” (RPG) helped a great deal in the events that led to the 
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breaking down of the wall of Apartheid hopefully for ever. The 
emphasis on the RPG has strongly challenged the position or viewpoint 
of the rich and powerful endorsing a "'social Darwinism” of the 
"survival of the fittest”. The impact of the emphasis in the RPG helped 
one of the most powerful proponents of the anti apartheid, who 
himself is a Methodist, to become the first leader of the new South 
Africa - former President Nelson Mandela. 

On the whole, the book is a combination of historical, theological and 
social justice challenges to the people called Methodists today to resituate 
themselves in the light of Christ’s and Wesley’s teachings and practices 
and it is highly recommended for students and pastors wanting to 
know more about what the people called Methodists stand for and are 
really about. 
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Book Review 

Russel Daye. Political Forgiveness: Lessonsfrom South .Africa 
Reviewed by Aisake Casimira 

The end of the cold war and the hype over the promises of economic 
globalisation, many of us thought that the new century would herald a 
time of peace and untold prosperity. But as we know, it did not turn 
out to be. Ethnic and religious conflicts in the Balkans, civil wars in 
Africa and civil strife in Central and South America, seriously dented 
the optimism that marked the close of the last century. Some would 
say that it was in fact the bloodiest century in our human history. But 
the new century may not be different, if the 11* September attacks in 
the US, Afghanistan and Iraq wars, the Bali bombing, and the coups in 
Fiji and the Solomon Islands were any indications. 

As political borders become less significant (due largely to movements 
of international finance, high mobility of employment, technology and 
trade), increasingly, identities (ethnic and religious) and securities 
(permanent job, home and family) that once define and give a sense of 
permanence to groups of people in changing times, become issues of 
contestation. This is more revealing in situations of conflict where the 
issue of “collective citizenship” is held in opposition to ethnic and/or 
religious identities. The space is contested and at most times strengthens 
polemic positions rather than opportunities for constructive dialogue. 
The seeming irony is that as people’s range of choices increases and 
their rights become more secure, identities and securities become less 
so. Indeed, this is an increasingly challenging global situation. The Pacific 
region is no exception. 

Political Forgiveness: Lessons from South Africa is a brave attempt 
to explore the issue of political forgiveness as a means for collective 
healing and forgiveness. The book is a result of the author’s experience 
and research on the South African Truth and Reconciliation Commission’s 
(TRC) work. His use of the phrase “Political forgiveness” indicates 
that forgiveness is not only a personal matter but more so a collective. 
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political one. It implies the engagement of different groups of people, 
different identities, beliefs and core interests. In reflecting upon the 
South African TRC, the author presented the promises and gains but 
also the pitfalls that a political forgiveness process must avoid. The 
insights and lessons presented are valuable to any attempt in constructing 
a political forgiveness process. The book is well-written and draws 
from the insights of the various disciplines in science and theology. 

The author offers a model for political forgiveness and the essential 
elements that should be present in the process. He outlined five steps: 
truth telling; apology and the claiming of responsibility; building a 
transitional justice framework; finding ways to heal; embracing 
forgiveness. The analogy used to describe the model is a "'stage drama” 
beginning with Act 1 on truth telling and ending with Act 5 with 
embracing forgiveness. 

The steps may not logically follow if adapted to different circumstances 
and contexts, but in the author’s view they represent the "core grammar” 
of apolitical forgiveness process. In other words, these core essentials 
must be present in any attempt to construct such a process. The research 
into the five steps and clear explanations make the model sound in 
reasoning and content. The author furtiher discusses the linkages between 
restorative justice and retributive justice and makes the point that they 
are not in opposition but, in fact, necessary requirements to the 
construction and implementation of a political forgiveness process. 

Another reason why political forgiveness is relevant is in relation to the 
current context, increasing interdependence of people means that 
conflicts are no longer bound by ethnic, religious or economic 
boundaries but a nation. Forgiveness must, therefore, become a political 
process out of necessity and as demanded by circumstance. The South 
African TRC was a fine example as the author noted. Although it had 
its shortfalls, "it was a bold attempt, a journey on fresh political terrain. 

It was an attempt to advance the healing of one nation, but its successes 
and mistakes offer a growing body of wisdom as a gift to the world.” 
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Further, it raised the issue of forgiveness from a largely personal process 
to a collective, political one. This is where the experience and insights 
of the South African TRC are valuable to the discourse on forgiveness 
as a political process. It is one thing to see forgiveness as a largely 
personal matter and quite another to see forgiveness as also a collective 
and political process. The lessons and insights drawn by the author 
need to be taken into consideration especially in conflict and post- 
conflict situations. 

It is even more daunting if such lessons are to be considered in the 
context of the Pacific Island countries. Fiji is a prime example. Diversity 
of religious belief, political persuasions, and core ethnic and economic 
interests are important determinants in the design and implementation 
of a political forgiveness process. The challenge is negotiating the varying 
and conflicting interests. To lyhom was the harm done by the coup of 
2000? Was it to the Indo-Fijian community, the indigenous Fijian 
community or to all ethnic groups? Who gained by the political upheaval 
of 2000 and who lost out? Was the coup a crime against democratic 
ideals, human rights standards or basic human values? Whose standards 
of ideals, human rights and basic human values was the crime of 2000 
committed against? The fact that there are many victims (individuals 
and groups - ethnic, religious and economic) and many perpetrators 
(followers and supporters — active and passive) leaves the identification 
of victims and perpetrators unclear and the process of political 
forgiveness without a clear target. These are specifics that the architects 
of political forgiveness processes need to seriously consider. 

Perhaps the significant challenge, as alluded above, is the consttuction 
or reconstruction of a national conscience in post-conflict situations. 
This is crucial because it will lend legitimacy to historical memories and 
ensure the durability of collective norms to guide future generations. 
How shall we shape our national conscience? Is it to be informed by 
the values of one religious tradition or all traditions, by one cultural 
tradition or all traditions, by one political philosophy or by all political 
philosophies? Obviously, the insights gained from the discussion of 
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these questions will feed into the construction or reconstruction of a 
national conscience. The lessons from the South African experience 
lend support to this. For the Pacific Island Churches, this is an important 
pastoral challenge and they have a weighty responsibility to assist in the 
process. 
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Policy Statement 


The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yearly by the South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools. It seeks to stimulate 
theological thinking and w’riting by Christians living in or familiar with 
the South Pacific, and to share these reflections with church and 
theological education communities, and with all who want to be 
challenged to reflect critically on their faith in changing times. Opinions 
and claims made by contributors to the Journal are solely those of the 
authors, and do not necessarily reflect those of the Editorial Board or 
the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools. 

The Editorial Board welcomes various kinds of writing which express 
an emerging Pacific theology. These may include: 

■ Original articles in the theological disciplines; 

■ Articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, 
contemporary issues, and other academic disciplines; 

■ Helpful material for pastors and church workers (liturgical, 
pastoral, educational); 

■ Artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual art, 
music); 

■ Notes and reviews of books which are relevant for Pacific 
Christians; 

■ Information about ongoing research in the theological 
disciplines in the Pacific. 
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Notes for Contributors 


The Editorial Board will consider for publication all manuscripts of 
scholarly standard and in keeping with the overall policy of this Journal. 
It is recommended that articles should be approximately 4,320 words 
long. The Editorial Board reserves the right to accept or reject, and to 
edit all articles submitted for publication. Poetry, photographs, black 
and white drawings are also welcome. Articles should be clearly typed 
in double spacing on one side of the paper only. Any sources quoted 
or paraphrased should be listed in endnotes and a bibliography at the 
end of the article, including author, tide, city, publisher and date of 
publication. Please include brief autobiographical data. 


Language 

The Editorial Board will accept articles in French and Pacific languages 
with an abstract in English language. 
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